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I 
SIMPLICITY TOWARDS CHRIST 


In the early days the Christian religion was 
something very simple. It was not a code of 
rules, or a set of precedents, or a system of 
philosophy. It was a way of life. It was the way 
in which men and women thought and prayed 
and acted when in simplicity towards Christ 
they believed the Gospel and accepted God as 
their Father, and His Son as their Redeemer, 
and the Holy Spirit as their Comforter and 
Guide. The earliest followers of Christ were not 
called Christians. They were called those of the 
Way. Christianity was a way of life before it 
had a name. 


When we study the lives of men and women 
of the Way, we find in them simplicity towards 
Christ. We find an extraordinary sincerity and 
an extraordinary directness, so that action fol- 
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lows upon thought and feeling as swiftly and 
as naturally as with a little child. The astute 
ecclesiastical politician, who bulks so largely in 
the controversies between church and state in 
the days of the temporal power of the church, 
has an interesting place in church history, but 
he has none in the story of the Apostolic age. 
For that matter, even in medieval times, we 
find more instances’ than we do nowadays of 
simplicity towards Christ. There is a delightful 
tradition telling of the foundation of a monas- 
tery famous in the Middle Ages. The saint who 
founded it was journeying with a companion 
in the early spring when his foot slipped and 
he tumbled into the icy waters of a hidden 
brook. Instead of losing his temper he blithely 
quoted the words of the Psalter for the day, 
| “Here will I dwell, for I have a delight therein,” 
and took the accident as a providential indica- 
tion that he had found the building site of 
which he was in search. 

A like simplicity has characterized the great 
revivals of religion. The Franciscan revival is 
a case in point. In the Little Flowers of St. 
Francis, the simplicity, the lightness of heart, 
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the almost frolic gladness remind one of the 
nursery. In some stories, as of Brother Juniper 
playing leap-frog, it is as though one were 
watching children at their play. The Vicar of , 
Gedney tells us that the Incarnation restored ” 
laughter to the world. The saying is profoundly 
true. Christ came to a world so sunk in sin and 
degradation that it had lost the zest for life, 
and he brought to it release and gladness and 
the light of a new morning. 

Not only in the Franciscans but in almost 
all of those upon whom the Gospel has laid 
hold with vital power, we find this quality of » 
simplicity and directness. The men and women 
who have been the makers of Christian history 
have been characterized by it, almost without 
exception. They have had the receptiveness 
which has enabled them to give themselves in- 
stantly and without reserve to their divine 
Leader. They have had the responsiveness 
which at a word leaves all, and rises up and fol- 
lows him. Christ laid emphasis upon this qual- 
ity, time and time again. He thanked God that 
his Gospel was hid from the wise and prudent 
and revealed unto babes. He told his disciples 
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that except they became as little children they 
could not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

What do these and similar passages in the 
New Testament mean? One thing without doubt 
they mean, and that is that the Gospel is re- 
vealed to us only as we bring to it the uncal- 
culating responsiveness which we associate most 
readily with youth, but which is also found in 
those who keep their minds and hearts and 
spirits young. We need that youthful spirit in 
our lives if we would make and keep them Chris- 
tian. We need the spirit that trusts and risks 
and takes chances, the spirit that loves the high- 
est when it sees it, and that leaves all and fol- 
lows where it loves. We shall never know the 
great sweep and drive and onrush of the Gos- 
pel, the Pentacostal gifts of it and the Penta- 
costal power, while we are contented to “play 
safe,” and compromise with the world, and try 
to serve both God and Mammon. There is a 
buoyancy of spirit, there is a freedom from en- 
tanglements, there is a soaring happiness, which 
is open only to those who greatly venture upon 
the things which they believe. 

The early Christian centuries had it. It was 
the secret of the missionary energy that led to 
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the conversion of Europe. Great convictions, 
joyfully received, jubilantly proclaimed, fear- 
lessly acted upon,—nothing could withstand the 
impact of that force. That is why the first cen- 
turies were marked by the rapid spread of 
Christ’s religion. The names that come down to 
us are dauntless names: St. Martin, St. Pat- 
rick, St. Columba, St. Ambrose; they bring 
great memories and challenging recollections. 
We measure by them the littleness of all our 
own accomplishments. We find incentive in them i 
for greater courage, for greater interest in 
Christian missions, for a Christianity which is 
not self-contained or self-complacent, but which 
looks out and reaches forth and saves, a Chris- 
tianity which is again the Way. 

There were those in the Middle Ages who 
had this youthful spirit and expressed it. Ra- 
diant figures stand out, the brighter because 
of the encompassing darkness, Alfred of Eng- 
land, Vladimir of Russia, Joan of Arc, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Raymond Lull. Dark those ages 
were in most respects, but in respect to Chris- 
tianity, wherever it found place in them it ex- 
pressed itself in beauty and in power. 


The later Middle Ages witnessed the build- 
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ing of the cathedrals. We do not get at the 
inner meaning of Gothic architecture, we do not 
realize the secret of a charm which holds us 
spellbound, until we realize that these glorious 
buildings were the expression of a childlike 
faith. Faith in God is expressed in them. Their 
beauty, their grandeur, their soaring grace, 
their loveliness of intricate detail, are embodied 
aspirations. The cathedrals of the Middle Ages 
are stones built into the fervor of a prayer. 
Faith in man is also expressed in them. That 
is why they were built to endure for genera- 
tions. The builders trusted those who were to 
come after them. They believed that these later 
generations would be true to the faith of their 
fathers. They were assured that amid changing 
scenes Christ’s religion would be changeless, and 
that to remote ages men and women would fre- 
quent these houses of prayer for all people and 
find the grace and peace of God. 

Every age has laid upon it some characteris- 
tic obligation, and in every age we must look 
for leadership in the same direction. We must 
look, not to the worldly wise, but to the spiri- 
tually strong; not to the conventional and the 
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over-cautious, but to those youthful and eager 
spirits upon whose minds and lives the Gospel 
of Jesus acts with living power. Sometimes it 
is hard to find them. “This earthly moon, the 
Church,” said Bishop Hall, “hath her waxings . 
and her wanings.” At times the tide of faith 
and of moral vigour is at low ebb, and men and 
women are contented to be negatively good. But 
the lives of negatively good men and women 
are insipid and savourless. They do not stir the 
young. They do not prompt them to think of 
religion and of saviourhood. The lives of saints 
and heroes do awaken enthusiasm and make 
converts to Christianity. They have, like the 
salt to which Christ compared them, a sharp, 
biting, seasoning quality which stays the proc- 
esses of corruption, which makes for soberness, 
temperance, and chastity, which is heard con- 
tinually as a protest and felt continuously as a 
check. The story of the progress of society out 
of the grosser forms of vice has been the story 
of the influence of such lives upon the commu- 
nity. Many a man is sober and chaste to-day for 
no other reason than that the standards of the 
community, set by the actively and positively 
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good, exact it of him. Put him “somewhere east 
of Suez,” free him from the restraints and in- 
hibitions with which his conduct is hedged about 
by a Christianized public opinion, and he soon 
relapses into paganism. His is a parasitic mo- 
: rality, derived from the mighty tree of Chris- 
tian civilization to which the accident of birth 
has attached him, but in whose holy life he has 
no vital part. The task of Christians is to save 
the decencies of life, to uplift manners, to con- 
serve moral standards, to keep all this parasitic 
goodness of the community from degenerating 
into actual badness. Only the grace of God, 
manifested in the clean and strong lives, the 
clear and simple purpose of men and women © 
who believe in God and who are trying to do 
His will, can save communities and nations from 
decadence. 

And so, if the Church of Christ is to respond 
at all adequately to the great, unexpressed, 
pathetical appeal of a troubled world, and if 
there is to come from it a breath of hope and 
courage and renewing faith, it can only be after 
Christians in every land have themselves expe- 
rienced a Pentecostal revival of faith and of 
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adventurous courage. What is this human life 
of ours? It is not an endless series of dull, drab 
repetitions. It is an adventure of the spirit. The 
men and women who have done most for their 
fellow men are the men and woman who have 
had spiritual daring. We think of Columbus, 
sailing with brave eyes fixed upon the far ho- 
rizons of an uncharted ocean. We think of Liv- 
ingstone patiently treading the jungles of Af- 
rica and laying a new continent open to the 
world. Trust in God sustained them. Trust in 
God and simplicity towards Christ quickened in 
them the spirit of adventure. 

That is what is needed now, a pioneer spirit 
on the part of Christians, to cope with what 
are really pioneer conditions. It is the splendour 
of our times that they constitute one of the 
building eras of history, and that the future of 
the world for generations to come depends upon 
what men think and will and do to-day. The 
Gospel of Jesus is not a thing to be ashamed 
of. We are not called upon to tone it down, to 
explain it away, to attenuate it by adjusting it 
to popular distaste for the miraculous and dis- 
trust of the supernatural. We are to believe not 
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only in the Man of Nazareth, the Jesus of his- 
tory, but also in the Christ of the Fourth Gos- 
pel and the Nicene Creed, the only begotten 
Son of God; Begotten of his Father before all 
worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God. The Christ of social service is not 
enough. Otto in Das Heilige has done well to 
remind us that religion, although it finds ex- 
pression in morality, is not to be confounded 
with it. Quite as much now as in the so-called 
ages of faith men are hungering for what Otto 
calls the numenous, and in all abiding forms of 
faith there is present the element which he de- 
scribes as Mysterium tremendum. Humanita- 
rianism is not a gospel. It is Godhead, coming 
near to us in divinest condescension, bringing 
peace and pardon and life-renewing power,—it 
is this Incarnate Word of grace and truth who 
alone can work the miracle of conversion in 
stained hearts and troubled minds, and bring 
us into fellowship with God. 
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II 
THE THIRD BEATITUDE 


Ir is often helpful to read the Bible in a for- 
eign language. By doing so we gain new points 
of view upon familiar passages, the truth and 
beauty of them comes to us with a certain fresh- 
ness, and sometimes we are able to correct or 
supplement defective renderings in our Eng- 
lish text. The French version of the third beat- 
itude 1s a case in point. “Heureux les debon- 
naires,”—blessed are the courteous, the consid- 
erate, the debonair. The Gallic term is not a 
substitute for the English, but it is a corrective 
of certain obvious defects in the latter. The 
French word suggests the language of chiv- 
alry. There is something gallant in it, some- 
thing forceful as well as kind. It suggests 
strength held in restraint, ability tempered 
with forbearance, like that of the generous 
fencer who, when his opponent is suddenly dis- 
armed, lowers his own point in order not to take 
him at a disadvantage. This at least is evident, 
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that the meekness which Jesus commends is at 
the very antipodes from the meekness of Uriah 
Heep. It is not the self-abasement of constitu- 
tional timidity. It is the self-restraint of grave 
and conscious strength. He who blessed it said 
of himself, “All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth,” and yet he spoke of himself as 
lowly in heart and meek. And although the word 
debonair does not do justice to this concep- 
tion, although it is suggestive of pride, per- 
haps, rather than of humility, and errs as far 
in one direction as our word does in the other, 
yet as a corrective it will serve a useful pur- 
pose. 

Blessed are the lowly-hearted, the merciful, 
the meek. The beatitudes are the introduction 
to the Sermon on the Mount. They constitute 
the atmosphere, so to speak, in which Christ 
preached it. And the Sermon on the Mount, 
culminating in the precepts of non-resistance, 
is one of the most important parts of the New 
Testament for the consideration of the Chris- 
tian world to-day. “Resist not him that is evil,” 
said Jesus. “If any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
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cloak also.” “Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” “Give 
to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” To 
interpret these sayings literally would involve 
us in ethical as well as in financial straits: we 
know enough of the effect of indiscriminate 
almsgiving to be quite sure of that. It would 
mean handing over our purse to the first beg- 
gar who accosted us on our way home from 
church, letting the next one take our overcoat, 
unlocking doors and safe-deposit boxes, and 
letting every burglar in New York have unre- 
strained liberty for plunder. “The letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life.” Surely it is so 
in the present instance. We may be sure that 
the precepts of non-resistance are illustrations 
of the right attitude, of the true spirit, of the 
governing principle, rather than rules of for- 
mal conduct, that the speech here is prophetic 
rather than legalistic speech. 

But the danger is that, realizing this, we 
may miss the prophecy and lose the spirit, and 
because the precepts of non-resistance are not 
to be fulfilled by literal observance, conclude 
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that they are not to be fulfilled at all. That is 
the pitfall into which the church has often 
fallen. It has been all too ready to tone down 
the precepts of Jesus. It has provided us 
with a thousand easy glosses; minimizing their 
meaning and their bearing upon human con- 
duct, until the sublime morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount is scarcely to be distinguished 
from the easy-going and materialistic ethics of 
the world. The task of the church is often to 
interpret, explain, apply the words of Jesus, 
never to explain them away. 

“Blessed are the meek,” or, as our friends in 
France have rendered it, blessed are the debo- 
nair. Christ did not begin his sermon by enun- 
ciating the principles of non-resistance. He 
began by creating an atmosphere in which to 
preach them. He began, we may say, by de- 
scribing the climate of the kingdom of heaven, 
the climate in which all good and gracious 
things will find the nourishment they need and 
thrive. “Blessed are the pure in heart, the poor 
in spirit, the merciful, the meek.” These words 
have still their ancient power. We are sensible 
that in listening to them we are passing into 
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a different world, another order of valuation, 
another type of life. His benediction rests upon 
the coming order. He is blessing a change of 
heart, a discarding by humanity of its brute 
inheritance, the emergence of love and reason 
and courtesy to replace the ancient rule of 
might. 

Consider the drama of creative evolution, and 
the confirmation of the Christian hope that it 
affords. Nothing in the cosmic story is of 
greater interest than that at a certain point in 
the history of man the sceptre passes from 
the warrior to the worker. The struggle for 
existence, which wages so relentlessly and un- 
ceasingly through all the lower ranges of life, 
reaches a critical point in man, passes it, and 
thenceforth changes its essential character. 
Industry, rather than craft or violence, be- 
comes the normal road to wealth. “Blessed are 
the gentle,” said Jesus, “for they shall inherit 
the earth.” And shall they not? Already they 
have begun to inherit it. Already that people 
prospers which best has learned to keep peace 
within its borders, where men with gentleness 
and in the mystery of fellowship toil together 
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for the common good. When, in the early Mid- 
dle Ages, every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour and brute-like might prevailed, Eu- 
rope was a wolf-infested wilderness. When men 
learned to stop fighting and to keep the peace 
within the ever-expanding limits of the state, 
those who learned the lesson first and best grew 
strong. Strength comes, not from conquest of 
one’s fellow men, but from ability to co-operate 
with them, from the consciousness of oneness 
with them: that is the amazingly novel concep- 
tion which has been breaking in upon the con- 
sciousness of humankind. It was assumed by — 
Christ as axiomatic when he preached the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

Blessed are those who have the courtesy and 
self-restraint which fits men to live the social 
life. Blessed are the debonair. One remembers 
the story of Abraham and Lot, parting as a 
result of the strife of their respective herds- 
men. With the magnaminity which was charac- 
teristic of him, the elder and the stronger man 
allowed the younger and the weaker to make 
his own selection. Lot in his selfishness chose the 
rich cities of the plain, and Abraham was left 
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upon the bleak Judean hills. But the meekness 
of Abraham led ultimately to his triumph, and 
the greed of Lot was his undoing, and that is 
the blessed and eternal law which reigns in the 
kingdom of God. Blessed are those who reveal 
their strength in courtesy, in magnanimity, in 
forbearance, for they have learned the secret 
of the social life. 

Can this virtue characterize the conduct of 
nations? Can they, as well as individuals, be 
courteous, considerate, willing if need be to 
forego their rights? Many teachers of ethics 
have argued that self-sacrifice, though com- 
mendable in the individual, is suicidal when 
practised by the state. These were the grounds 
upon which Canon Mozley, Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, based his famous and in- 
fluential argument for the morality of war. 
Each nation, said the preacher, is a centre to 
itself, without any amenableness to a common 
centre. War in nations corresponds to judicial 
proceedings between individuals, and it is this 
judicial character of war, and its lawful place 
in the world, as a mode of obtaining justice, 
which gives war its morality. He then went on 
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to consider and dismiss the idea of arbitration 
as a substitute, and declared that every pros- 
pect which the progress of society appears to 
open of eradicating war from the system of the 
world closes as soon as we can examine it. 

These despondent words come to us from one 
of the foremost theologians of the past genera- 
tion. What wonder that the world has been slow 
to find a substitute for war, when great church- 
men turn their backs upon the hope of Jesus, 
and see even in the remote future nothing but 
vistas of violence and strife! 

The weakness of Canon Mozley’s argument 
lies in the falsity of his major premise. Nations 
are amenable to a common centre, and the com- 
mon centre is to be found in Christ’s concep- 
tion of a unified humanity, a kingdom of God 
upon earth. There was a time, not so very long 
ago, when thirteen colonies grouped along the 
Atlantic seaboard did not consider themselves 
amenable to a common centre. They quarrelled 
with each other; they levied duties upon one 
another’s exports; they eyed each other with 
suspicion and built watch-fires, as upon Beacon 
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learned the value and the strength of union. 
Little by little each federated unit learned 
meekness, learned, that is, to forego some of the 
rights and privileges of local self-government 
in order to enjoy the advantages of federation. 
When they had learned that lesson well they 
emerged from the “critical period of American 
history,” and prosperity set in. History will 
yet repeat itself upon a grander scale. To 
doubt it is to doubt the essential reasonableness 
of humanity, shown in the past by the ability 
of men to live together and think together and 
work together within limits of ever-increasing 
size. First, the unity of the clan, then the unity 
of the tribe, to-day the unity of nations, to-mor- 
row the unity of the human race,—what is that 
but the inevitable progression of the third beat- 
itude? Blessed are those who learn the secret 
of the social life and practise it upon the grand- 
est scale, for by their counsels they shall save 
the world from war. 

The great beatitude can be applied to na- 
tions. It ought to’ be taken into earnest con- 
sideration by every Christian nation. It is the 
prelude to the precepts of non-resistance, the 
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atmosphere in which the question of disarma- 
ment must be taken up and ultimately solved. 
Fear moves in vicious circles. Each nation, arm- 
ing itself as though for self-defense, creates in 
others the fear with which it is itself inspired. 
But there is always an alternative to fear, 
and that is kindness. Our own recent history 
furnishes instances when we acted from the 
worthier motive. The withdrawal of the troops 
from Cuba, was, as some one called it, a dawn 
of honour upon international relationships. 
The returning of part of the Boxer indemnity 
to China was an act of courtesy which we have 
never had occasion to regret. More than a fleet 
of battleships in the Pacific, it has strength- 
ened our position there. The taking counsel 
with Argentina, Brazil, and Chile: who now 
doubts the wisdom of that recognition of our 
southern neighbours? It did more than open 
to us a way of escape from a war with Mexico. 
It promoted, more than anything in our pre- 
vious history, good relations between North and 
South America, and removed apprehensions re- 
sulting from aggressions in the past. These in- 


stances are cited, not in national self-praise, 
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but as illustrations of the spirit which should 
animate all our international relationships. 
Blessed are the debonair, said Jesus. Blessed is 
the nation that is gentle, and considerate of the 
rights of those less strong. 

So Christ provides an initial condition be- 
fore we proceed to the task of creating world- 
wide and enduring peace according to his Gos- 
pel. He calls upon us to create an atmosphere 
in which the task can be accomplished, more 
easily, perhaps, than we suppose. That atmos- 
phere can be summed up in a single word, and 
the word is gentleness. Gentleness rather than 
force even now governs the relations of men and 
women in polite society. Gentleness must gov- 
ern the relations of nations, and it cannot be- 
gin too soon. When some one rushes into print 
or rises up in Congress to inform us that we 
are unprepared for an attack by some specified 
foreign power, then the right answer to him is, 
My friend, you mean well, and your interest in 
the public welfare is commendable, but you are 
not courteous. It is theoretically possible that 
you yourself are secretly cherishing some homi- 
cidal mania, but we do not intend to treat you 
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as a criminal lunatic, or to speak of you as a 
potential one, or to take active measures to 
protect ourselves from your potential violence, 
until you give us cause. As we deal with you, 
in faith and courtesy, so we pray you to deal 
with all our neighbours. Threats beget threats, 
and fear awakens fear, and violence precipi- 
tates violence. On the other hand, kindness 
awakens friendly and grateful feelings, and 
consideration for others never did man or na- 
tion anything but good. 

It would be easy to put the great beatitude 
into practice, if once Christian people would 
perceive the wisdom of it, and the justice of 
it, and the applicability of it to international 
relationships. Nations as well as individuals re- 
member kindness. The little state of Montene- 
gro has never forgotten Gladstone’s friendship. 
Pictures of him may still be found in peasants’ 
huts on the black mountains. In parts of Rus- 
sia the United States was long remembered in 
public prayer, in gratitude for aid furnished 
years ago, when famine swept the land. Instead 
of putting $100,000,000 into additional bat- 
tleships for the Pacific, we could spend a tenth 
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of the amount in cultivating good relations 
with Japan, and be in a stronger position in 
consequence. What applies to Japan applies to 
Russia, to Central and South America, to all 
our world of neighbours. We ought to be more 
cordially interested in them, better acquainted 
with them, less provincial in our estimates of 
their culture. We should avoid above all things 
learning of them only from their enemies, or 
through the blue glasses of our own fears and 
suspicions. Fear and hate draw only carica- 
tures. ‘True pictures are never drawn but by 
a firm and loving hand. It is important for this 
reason to teach children modern languages, for 
its own language and literature are the key to 
every people’s soul, and the gift of sympathy 
often accompanies the gift of tongues. Russian 
lies beyond probable attainment, but the works 
of Tolstoi and Dostoyevsky, in all their poign- 
ancy and sincerity, are accessible in good 
translations; wonderful Russian music is avail- 
able, and music is a kind of speech. Prussia has 
had a considerable literature exclusive of the 
writings of General von Bernhardi. It may be 
a surprise to some to discover that the book 
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which has enjoyed the largest circulation there 
in recent years is Gustav Frenssen’s gentle tale, 
Jorn Uhl. “Wir reden von Miihe und Arbeit,” 
he begins,—we treat of simple cares and lowly 
toil. So, too, Selma Lagerlof, writing of peas- 
ant life in Sweden; so Tolstoi, with a prophet’s 
insight, in What Men Live By. He who has 
ears to hear can discern to-day, beneath the 
tortuous course of diplomacy, the great, patient 
heart of the common people, living in the ex- 
pectation of a better future, waiting, hoping, 
longing for the fuller manifestation of the spirit 
of Jesus in the world. 
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III 
GIVING AND RECEIVING 
Ow the day before he ordained his disciples, 


Jesus went into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God. In the morn- 
ing he called together the little group of his 
disciples, and chose twelve of them to be apos- 
tles, or, as we should say, missionaries. They 
were to be his personal representatives. They 
were to go throughout the vicinity preaching 
the Gospel of the Kingdom. They were to win 
converts to it by doing the works of grace and 
mercy that they had seen Jesus do. 

Here is the beginning of what was destined 
to be the world-wide missionary adventure of 


the Christian religion. The men who were gath-_~ 


ered that morning about their Master are now 
canonized as saints, but no one thought of them 
as saints, or as at all out of the ordinary. 
They were rough, simple, resolute men, coun- 
try-bred, trained and disciplined by manual 
work, men of deeds rather than words. We 
think of them as full of enthusiasm, happy to 
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be intrusted with this responsibility, and care- 
fully attending to their instructions. Then 
come the words which indicate the spirit in 
which they are to be set forth. It is not to be 
in any grudging, measuring, calculating spirit. 
The Gospel is not to be doled out to men in 
proportion to their merit. It is to be as free as 
the sunlight, and as unbought as the rain. 
‘“Ffeal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils: freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

When Jesus told his apostles that they had 
freely received and that they must therefore 
freely give, he was suggesting to them a new 
way of life. He was blazing for them a new 
trail through the tangled thickets of human re- 
latiouships. He was telling them not to stand 
upon their rights, but to live instead by this 
free giving and receiving, meeting their fellow 
men not upon the basis of what might be justly 
claimed or necessarily conceded, but upon the 
basis of what might be freely and graciously 
given and received. 

They must have known something of what 
he meant. They lived close to nature, close 
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enough to realize that the universe had a deeper 
and diviner word to say to them than justice, 
a word which went so far beyond it that justice 
was swallowed up in something richer, deeper, 
freer, and more fruitful. Those who live as they 
did an out-of-doors life, fishermen, woodsmen, 
farmers, realize that there is a great and deep 
givenness in nature which does not stand in any 
relation to human merit but is nature’s deep 
word of grace. There is no question of rights 
when dealing with nature. The sun shines on 
the evil and on the good; the rain falls on the 
just and on the unjust. The farmer sows his 
seed, but the soil receives it; the gracious and 
mysterious processes of life go on without his 
knowledge or volition: first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn on the ear. And men 
who live close to nature follow to some extent 
this law of free receiving and free giving. They 
share the bounty of nature with those depen- 
dent upon them. In a primitive community, 
each contributes to the common stock accord- 
ing to his ability, and takes from it according 
to his need. 

But the same thing is true of more highly 
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civilized communities. Our greatest gifts, our 
greatest privileges, our greatest pleasures do not 
come to us as the reward of our own exertions. 
They come unbought, unearned, and unpriced, 
sometimes from far distances and from heights 
of forgotten effort and sacrifice. They come not 
of right but of grace. We hear the phrase “un- 
earned increment” applied to the rise in real- 
estate values consequent upon improvements in 
the neighbourhood for which the owner of the 
property was not responsible, and which cost 
him nothing. But there are other forms of un- 
earned increment, equally real, equally un- 
earned, yet so intangible that they are not sub- 
ject to taxation. We are all living upon the 
unearned increment of civilization. We come 
into the world boundlessly indebted to myriads 
of shadowy, unremembered figures who have 
gone before us and made smooth our path. 
One thinks, for example, of the progress 
which has been made in science and invention 
during the past century, and of how immensely 
this progress has contributed to the comforts 
and conveniences of life. We can now cross the 


ocean in a less number of days than the sailing 
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vessels of a century ago required weeks, and we 
have Robert Fulton and his successors to thank, 
not our own efforts, industry, or knowledge. 
In Biblical phraseology, it is not of works but 
of grace. In 1814 George Stephenson was start- 
ing the first travelling engine on its course: to- 
day we travel to Chicago in twenty hours; and 
again it is not of works but of grace. In 1844 
Morse was sending from Washington to Balti- 
more the awed words that so appropriately in- 
augurated telegraphic messages, “What hath 
God wrought?” And to-day the telegraph, tele- 
phone, and the radio are at our disposal; time 
is annihilated, and space no longer separates. 
The same sort of thing is true in the case of 
scientific progress in the conquest of disease. A 
little more than one hundred years ago Ed- 
ward Jenner was busy with his experiments in 
vaccination. Few to-day remember the name of 
the man to whom they owe their almost com- 
plete immunity from what was once an overflow- 
ing scourge. Less than two generations ago, 
Pasteur was busy about his patient and bene- 
ficent work: crippled hero, struck down in his 
prime by paralysis, yet bravely working on. 
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How many mothers who are now using pas- 
teurized milk have in the nursery a picture of 
the man to whom twentieth-century babies by 
unnumbered thousands owe their lives! Yester- 
day, or not much longer ago than that, yellow 
fever was tracked down to its lair and stamped 
out; to-day tuberculosis and diabetes are being 
mastered; to-morrow may see the beginning of 
the end of cancer: in a thousand laboratories 
grave, sincere, devoted men are working; they 
are operating in a thousand clinics for the re- 
covery, for the safety, for the welfare of their 
fellow men, and we, who will owe, perhaps, our 
lives to their exertions, do not know them when 
we meet them on the street. 

So it is all along the line. In art, in science, 
in industry, in letters, in religion, we are im- 
measurably debtors. Our relations to our un- 
known benefactors are not of merit but of 
grace. And the sole condition attached to this 
great receiving is that it shall prompt men to 
an equally great giving, and failure to fulfil 
this primary requirement of the social life is 
the cause of most of the miseries which afflict 
the modern world, for most of its miseries are 
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attributable to selfishness, and most of its 
selfishness is due to thoughtlessness and in- 
gratitude. If the Germans of 1914 had been 
thinking of the debt of modern civilization to 
Pasteur, Germany would have been less ready 
to think of war; if Americans realized the in- 
debtedness of the new world to the old world, 
problems of the tariff and of international 
debts would be in the way of a reasonable and 
generous solution. When the heart does not send 
back the blood that it receives, it stops beating. 
When men do not give what they get, then the 
generous pulses of the social life are stopped, 
or run sluggishly through hardened arteries. 
That is the trouble with us children of the 
twentieth century and heirs of the unearned in- 
crement of the nineteenth. There has been no 
ethical progress at all commensurate with the 
material progress; there has been no generous 
giving commensurate with all this great re- 
ceiving. 

That is where things stand to-day. The world 
was never in more evident need of the type of 
life and thought which the apostles repre- 
sented as they started forth upon their mis- 
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sionary journey. Who hears to-day the word 
grace, except in prayer-meetings All the self- 
ish talk of the day is about rights. We hear 
of the rights of capital and the rights of labour. 
We hear of the rights of the producer and the 
rights of the consumer. We hear of the rights 
of tenants and of landlords; the rights of farm- 
ers and railway employees and miners and 
stockholders and operators and ex-soldiers and 
superannuated clerks. In the circle of interna- 
tional relations the confusion is worse con- 
founded and passes into bedlam. Every peo- 
ple, race, creed, nation, polity is heard clamour- 
ing for justice, defence, security, compensation, 
reparation, the right to annex, the right to ex- 
pand, the right to adjust boundaries, the right 
to levy discriminating tariffs, the right to take 
a recalcitrant debtor by the throat and cry, 
Pay me that thou owest! And as we think of 
all this welter and tangle and snarling, hate- 
ful confusion of human affairs, this Gordian 
knot into which the world has managed to tie 
itself up, over it all sounds the clear and sweet 
reasonableness of Jesus, saying to men as of 
old, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
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‘Men have been thinking too much about what is 
owing to them, too little about what they owe. 
They have thought too much about what should 
be given to them, and not enough about what 
they are privileged to give. They talk too much 
of rights, too little of duties. They know too 
much of what they consider to be justice; too 
little of what the Lord Jesus Christ calls grace. 
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IV 
SATAN FALLING FROM HEAVEN 


THERE are sayings of Christ which give sober 
counsel and direction for life in this workaday 
world. The Sermon on the Mount, and many of 
the parables, are of this description. There are 
other sayings which give wings to the imagina- 
tion, which challenge us to think of life in 
grander and more spacious terms than those in 
which we are accustomed to think of it, sayings 
which open to us great vistas and wonderful 
horizons. 'The words with which Christ greeted 
the Seventy on their return from their first 
missionary journey belong to this second class. 
One finds it hard to recall any saying of his 
which is more fraught with mystery and sug- 
gestion. “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.” 

The Seventy were disciples who had been sent 
out on a missionary journey. They had not 
been formally set apart for it, as in the case of 
the twelve apostles. Their appointment was 
temporary and informal and their mission lo- 
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cal. They were, so to speak, the first Christian 
lay workers. They were more or less like John 
Wesley’s district leaders, or the old-fashioned 
circuit riders, or General Booth’s Salvation 
Army volunteers. Christ had sent them out two 
by two into every place whither he himself was 
about to come in order that they might prepare 
the way for him. And they were to prepare the 
way partly by preaching, partly by what we 
should describe as social service. They were to 
preach the gospel and to heal the sick. 

Their mission was a complete success. They 
returned to Christ elated by what had hap- 
pened. In his name they had been able to do 
not only all that had been expected of them but 
more; they had not only healed the sick in 
body, but had restored the sick in mind; they 
had ministered successfully to those grim cases 
of mental disorder which were then ascribed to 
demoniacal possession. “Lord, even the devils 
are subject unto us through thy name.” Then 
comes the great response. Christ accepts and 
appropriates this gift of service. He identifies 
himself with his disciples. He takes what they 
have done as being part of the accomplish- 
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ment of his own task. More than that: he 
takes what they have done as prophetic of the 
future, and then he unveils to them the future. 
He shows how in their work a new and regen- 
erating power is being released which will 
eventually redeem humanity and restore it to 
integrity. He takes their preaching of the Gos- 
pel, their healing of the sick in body and in 
mind, their joyous challenge of and conflict 
with and victory over the powers of evil to be 
the pledge and earnest of his own ultimate vic- 
tory. Christ takes his standpoint in eternity, 
so to speak, and describes what, from the view- 
point of time, has not yet happened. “I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” He be- 
holds in their first preaching of the Gospel the 
time when this Gospel will be preached in all 
the world. He beholds in their healing of the 
sick the time when all manner of sickness 
and disease will be banished from the earth, as 
by the co-operation of science and religion they 
will some time be banished. And he beholds in 
their casting out of evil spirits the ultimate ac- 
complishment of his mission of redemption, his 
victory over the very principle and personifica- 
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tion of moral evil. From the viewpoint of eter- 
nity he reviews his earthly ministry; he re- 
views the coming conflicts of his church; he 
reviews the sequences and processes of history 
which are still slumbering in the womb of time. 
And what he sees is victory. 

If that is mysticism, let it stand as that, but 
let us not be frightened by a phrase. The 
noblest of earth’s philosophers, from Plato 
down, have taught us that the world of thought 
is the world of causation, and that the world 
of phenomena is the less substantial. Phenom- 
enal events are shadows cast by the substance 
of the eternal mind. But leaving out of account 
the metaphysical aspects of it, here is some- 
thing of which every one of us can grasp the 
significance, for every one of us whose imagi- 
nation has been trained and disciplined at all 
can by his imagination enter at will the eter- 
nal world, the world of ideas, the world of 
causation, and from that viewpoint contemplate 
history still in the making as though it were 
already a completed thing. 

When Edward Jenner completed his suc- 
cessful experiments in vaccination, he must 
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have let his thoughts run forward and antici- 
pate the blessings of his great discovery. His 
imagination must have reached forward and 
outstretched the immediate present; he entered 
the world of ideas and of causes and from that 
viewpoint of eternity made his own as far as he 
was able the glorious saying of Christ, “I be- 
held the Satan of disease as lightning fall from 
heaven; I have seen in my discovery the end of 
this plague that for centuries has tortured and 
disfigured men.” 

Or take the case of the patriot Washington. 
When, obedient to his great and generous per- 
suasion, Virginia relinquished her claim to the 
northwest territory and made possible the Fed- 
eral Union, he also must have his version of the 
saying, “I have seen the spirit of disunion and 
division fall from heaven. I have seen the es- 
tablishment of the Republic. I have seen the © 
America of hope, of promise, and of power, 
which the passing of the years will reveal to 
all the world.” 

Or take the case of the Englishman Wilber- 
force and his lifelong fight for the abolition of 
slavery. When at last, and near the end of his 
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life, the House of Commons took favourable 
action, he, too, must have had his vision of a 
free world. He had seen the Satan of greed and 
cruelty which for him the institution of slavery 
personified fall from civilization like a falling 
star. And to-day, when men are working la- 
boriously and far-sightedly for the effecting 
of the means of international co-operation, and 
meeting in their efforts with no small measure 
of success, they, too, may have the comfort of 
their vision. They, too, may see in what has 
been already accomplished by discussion and 
conference and arbitration at Geneva the be- 
ginnings of a better order. From the viewpoint 
of eternity they may already hail the dawn of 
a new morning for civilization, from which the 
Satan of war shall have been flung by the 
awakened conscience of mankind. 

We understand what the Saviour meant in 
this great prophecy, and we take comfort from 
it. We should also take inspiration and exam- 
ple. In our weak and limited and human way 
we should be doing what he did in his divine 
way: from time to time we should take refuge 
in the world of thought, in the world of ideas, 
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in the world of principle, in the world of causa- 
tion, and from that viewpoint of eternity re- 
view our life and action here. We ought to 
think of this human life of ours under the as- 
pect of eternity in order that we may better fit 
it to be ready for the tasks of time. We ought 
to think of it now, as we must inevitably think 
of it when it is over, and when it will be too late 
to change it. We should take a principle which 
is of primary importance in the appreciation 
of art, and apply it to our appreciation of 
life itself: we should get far enough away in 
thought to survey it from the right elevation, 
to consider it in its true proportions, to see 
what picture we have been painting in the midst 
of our mortal years. 

Once that effort is made, there will be many 
surprising and wholesome readjustments. Dis- 
appointments that now depress us will seem, 
many of them, in that clear light to be no more 
significant than those of a child in a nursery 
crying over a postponed picnic or a broken toy. 
Obstacles that loom up as insurmountable will 
be levelled down to little slopes, easily to be 
dealt with by a firm and vigorous will. Pleasures 
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of a grosser sort, idleness, intemperance, glut- 
tony, soft and luxurious living, will appear con- 
temptible. On the other hand, every honest and 
diligent acquisition of character, every increase 
of mental and moral ability, will be seen to be, 
of permanent value. Adam Bede the carpenter 
is not wasting time in his vocation. He is train- 
ing his eye, his hand, and his mind. He will 
carry over these powers which he has acquired 
into the spiritual embodiment which he will pos- 

sess after death, and there, too, they will avail 
him. Abt Vogler is not wasting time at his 
organ. ‘The beauty of sound and rhythm that 
he is creating is building a palace of sound in 
the eternal world, and it will greet him there. 
The Grammarian of whom Browning tells the 
story did well to grind away at his grammar, 
and to make such progress in it as he was able. 
He could afford to “leave time to dogs and 
apes,” knowing that “man has forever.” Charles 
Darwin was doing on earth a thing that counts 
in heaven when he made the accurate, painstak- 
ing observations of geological and zoological 
and ethnological facts recorded in his Voyage of 
the Beagle. That discipline of the mind and 
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will, that developed power of attention, that 
love of truth and pursuit of reality, will stand 
him in good stead as he explores, with powers 
and abilities developed in this world, the won- 
ders of the next. 

What we need to give worth to our lives 
here is a sense of their lasting significance, an 
appreciation of what their worth will be here- 
after. We need to do what Christ did when the 
Seventy returned to him, think at times of a 
present happening in its eternal aspect, take 
our stand in the eternal world, and look back 
and down upon our lives from there. 

“I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
\ heaven.” The saying gives wings to our 
thought. It enables even the weakest faith and 
the faintest hope to find support, and to essay 
a bolder and more confident flight. This is a 
world in which, if we are in the least degree to 
understand, we must view under the aspect of 
eternity. Vast processes are at work; modern 
science has indicated to us the vastness of their 
range and of their operation in away which 
leaves us breathless. We see a trend and direc- 
tion which seems to us to be good, but we can- 
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not be sure. In the long process of evolution 
we see what appears to be progress. We see 
growth in variety, growth in complexity; we 
see what seem to be the indications of a hidden 
will slowly bringing beauty and order out of 
what at first is but tumultuous chaos. We see 
grey, lifeless oceans; and then we see life ap- 
pearing, life expanding, life in conflict, rank 
after rank of inferior forms of life mowed 
down, but supplanted by things better. Then 
we see the human element introduced; we fol- 
low the ascent of man; we see the remnant of 
the beast and tiger in him; we wonder what the 
end will be. It is of that end that Christ is 
speaking; it is to that far goal that he is look- 
ing, that “far-off, divine event towards which 
the whole creation moves.” He has come to in- 
troduce a new element into the world. He has » 
come to bring to men and make accessible a 
new, transforming, regenerating power. He has 
come to bring aid to men in their struggle 
against all kinds of physical and moral evil; he 
has come to make victory possible; he has been 
divinely commissioned to war against the king- 
dom of darkness, to snatch souls out of it by 
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conquest, to destroy the works of the devil and 
make men the sons of God and heirs of eternal 
life. 

The imagination flags and fails as it tries to 
follow the flight of the Saviour’s thought. We 
dimly guess the strife with evil in this little 
world of ours to be part of a vaster and more 
tremendous problem. We vaguely realize that 
in other worlds the same spiritual conflict is be- 
ing waged, that, in Isaiah’s words, God’s sword 
is bathed in heaven, that through all creation 
He is encountering as here self-will that must 
be brought into obedience, anarchy that must 
be reduced to order, evil that must be over- 
ruled for good. And at last we catch a glimpse 
into the glorious truth of things. The world in 
which we live is a world in the making. It is a 
world in which a transcendent and divinely 
beneficent and powerful purpose is at work; a 
world in which mind is moulding matter; a 
world in which spirit is overcoming and sub- 
duing that which resists its great and beneficent 
will. The will of God is at work in nature and 
in history, bringing good out of evil. The love 
of God is stronger than the sin of man; the pa- 
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tience of God more lasting. And the most Chris- 
tian of modern poets is justified in his hope that 


“A sun will pierce the thickest cloud earth ever 
stretched; 


That, after Last, returns the First, 


Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed.” 
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THE STAR WHICH THEY SAW IN THE | 
EAST 

WisE men are always doing what the Magi 
in the Gospel story did. They are always fol- 
lowing stars. They see in the skies that over- 
hang their thought great, mysterious, guiding 
lights, the light of divine ideals and heavenly 
guidings. They cannot forget these ideals. They 
dare not be untrue to them. They may not be 
at peace with their own souls until they arise 
and leave all and follow them. 

It is this following of starlike ideals, ideals 
of truth, ideals of honour, ideals of duty, which 
invests our common life with dignity and mean- 
ing. Where there is no vision, said Isaiah, the 
people perish. Where there is no vision of the 
stars, no realization of other and remoter and 
sublimer purposes for life than the mere day- 
to-day fulfilment of bodily necessities, men and 
women are little better than brutes, and sooner 
or later they perish of sheer boredom. 


“What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
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Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
To man, propose this test— 

The body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way?” 


But where there is vision, where there is loy- 
alty to the ideal, where there is courageous and 
adventurous following, then men come, as did 
the Magi, to rewards and insights and satis- 
factions in which the hidden God is made mani- 
fest to them, and mind and heart and soul find 
rest in him who is our peace. And no matter 
what course the guiding star may take, and no 
matter how long or how arduous the journey, 
the star will give safe guidance. If it is a true 
and authentic ideal, it will lead at last, as did 
the star of Bethlehem, to the place where the 
deep longings and strivings and aspirations of 
man’s heart find an eternal answer. It will lead 
us to the place where the young child lay. 
“The star which they saw in the east.” Let 
us take an eastward look: let us think of this 
human life of ours as it has travelled from re- 
mote beginnings, through the veiled ages which 
preceded recorded history, and through the 
dim, vast ages which witnessed the dawn of his- 
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tory. It is easy to think of the whole journey 
as a star-guided quest. What were our prehis- 
toric ancestors doing in the shrouded days of 
which caves in Europe and mounds in Asia are 
beginning to yield us so many relics? They 
were following the star. They were being guided 
by the star of reason, the star of intelligence, 
the star of a separate, mysterious, and eternal 
destiny which shone for them alone among the 
animals with which they contended for pre- 
carious foothold. They were learning the uses 
of flint and making weapons and tools; they 
were learning the uses of fire and making pot- 
tery; they were hollowing logs and venturing 
out upon the water ; they were making for them- 
selves shelters better than the lairs of beasts. 
And as this star of reason and intelligence 
mounted higher and higher in their heavens, 
still they followed, and still it led them to new 
adventure. It led them to imitate in art the 
beauty of line and form and colour which they 
saw in creation. It led them to look beyond and 
beneath the visible creation, and to perceive un- 
derneath material phenomena the creative will, 
the creative power, and the creative purpose of 
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which all outward and visible things are only 
shadows and reflections. The star which rose in 
the east guided men to the birth of art and to 
the beginnings of religion. 

That star which they saw in the east, how 
faithfully, and with what rapt devotion men 
have followed it! One sees it moving in glory 
over ancient Greece, drawing an eager people 
into its great obedience. One follows it through 
the marching hexameters of Homer in epic 
poetry as free, as spacious, and as spontaneous 
as his own “much-laughing sea.” One follows it 
to deeper and more tragical understandings. 
One sympathizes with AUschylus and Sophocles 
as they grapple with vast problems of fate and 
of retributive justice; or with Euripides the 
human, as he portrays the tears in mortal 
things. Still one follows, and by the light of 
that same star one sees the walls of the Parthe- 
non rising into eternal beauty; one sees a ma- 
jestic dream of ideal womanhood take substance 
in the Winged Victory of Samothrace; one 
watches the hand of Phidias and the chisel of 
Praxiteles. 

But the star of ideal beauty which rose in 
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the east and passed in glory over ancient Greece 
did not find its goal in Athens. It went before 
the artist till it came and stood over the place 
where the Magi of the Gospel story bent their 
knees. For beauty was born with Christ in 
Bethlehem, such beauty as not even Greece had 
dreamed or guessed; spiritual beauty which was 
destined to touch human art with the finger of 
God in life-giving inspiration. Art began with 
the men of the old stone age, before the dawn 
of history. Art found its consummation when 
there entered into history a new element which 
brought the artist face to face with things eter- 
nal. Those cold, bright gods and goddesses of 
Grecian sculpture lacked that ultimate grace. 
They were not gods at all: they were merely 
magnified and glorified mortals, supermen, with 
which some among us are still too easily satis- 
fied. There was a lack of horizons of infinity 
because there was the lack of the inspiration 
which led the artists of the Catholic Middle 
Ages to depict so reverently, yet so freely and 
so joyously, the mystery of the Holy Incarna- 
tion, the mystery of the divine embosomed in 
the human; the Blessed One, Lord of heaven 
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and earth, cradled in a young mother’s arms. 
The architecture of Greece was like its sculp- 
ture, perfect in its way, yet lacking the same 
ultimate grace. It needed the Christian incen- 
tive, the Christian realization, to send the spires 
of Gothic cathedrals soaring upwards in aspi- 
ration, transfiguring very stone to an expres- 
sion of men’s heavenward-reaching hopes. An- 
cient literature, when it passes on from the 
primitive stage, soon grows despondent. It sees 
the tears in mortal things, but sees no divine 
remedy for them. It is sick with the conscious- 
ness of baffled endeavour, of frustration and of 
ultimate defeat. With Christian literature, the 
case is other. Christian literature is above all 
things else the literature of redemption. It is 
vivified and made radiant by the expectation of 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom, and from his 
Gospel it gains a breadth of compassion and of 
understanding which embraces all mankind. 
Wise men follow the star of beauty, and that 
star leads them to one who is fairer than the 
sons of men, one in whom dwelt the fulness of 
God’s grace. The sheer loveliness of the Chris- 
tian religion, the soft and radiant beauty 
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with which it bathes the world is one of its most 
appealing characteristics, and by the path of 
ideal beauty men are led to Bethlehem. 

But the star which rose in the east and 
guided the slow but significant esthetic prog- 
ress of man upon this earth guided him also 
into other fields and shone softly over other be- 
ginnings. It shone upon the beginnings of re- 
ligion. Our study of the dawn of intelligence 
reveals more than the making of tools and 
weapons or even the beginnings of art. In the 
burial customs of prehistoric man, indicating 
as they do belief in a future existence of the 
dead; and more particularly in the art of the 
men of the old stone age, preserved for us in 
the caverns of France and Spain and elsewhere, 
one finds overwhelming evidence of the prev- 
alence of the religious instincts. It would be 
difficult to find records of a race so primitive, 
or to discover at the present time a folk so de- 
graded, as to be without this well-nigh univer- 
sal belief in some power or powers behind the 
phenomena, of nature. 

This was the star which led Hebrew thought 
and prophecy to the cradle of the Messiah. As 
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the Greeks had a genius for art, and followed 
it with rapt devotion, so the ancient Hebrews 
had a genius for religion. No other people ever 
so hungered and thirsted for the living God. 
The Psalms are still the most perfect expres- 
sion of this hunger and thirst of the soul that 
is to be found in the whole realm of literature. 
No other people ever made their knowledge 
and their love of God as central in their ordi- 
nary life as did the Hebrews. From the period 
of the Babylonian captivity and the return 
from the exile, centuries before the birth of 
Christ, down to the present day, the Torah, or 
Law of God, has been central in the life and 
thought and conduct of every loyal member of 
the Hebrew race. Their whole corporate life, 
the entire trend and direction of their racial ex- 
istence, has been one great quest, the quest of 
the eternal. The Old Testament tells the story 
of the rude and primitive beginnings in the age 
of the Judges, and of the marvellous ripening 
and unfolding in the succeeding ages of Moses 
and the prophets. It tells of the relapses and 
of the restorations; the wanderings from the 
faith of Jehovah in pursuit of vain and false 
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gods, and the comings back to Him of a peo- 
ple chastened and purified by great adversi- 
ties. It tells of a forward reach of hope, of a 
passionately eager expectation,—what a fol- 
lowing of the star was there! Such hope is in 
a very real and deep sense its own best vindica- 
tion. Men do not hope unless there is in the 
great scheme of things a reality which is the 
substance of the thing hoped for; and if a na- 
tion through centuries of waiting still lifts up 
its heart in a sublime entreaty, can there be a 
God capable of self-revelation who would not 
respond to such entreaty? Could there be a God 
with a Father’s heart, and He not answer His 
children’s call? It was by the leading of that 
star in the east that Abraham went forth, not 
knowing whither he went, to become the father 
of a nation like the sands of the sea in multi- 
tude. It was by this leading that Moses led his 
fellow countrymen out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage, and brought them 
to Sinai to receive a law which could not be 
broken. It was by this leading that Elijah stood 
alone over against four hundred priests of Baal 
and called down fire from heaven to consume his 
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sacrifice and attest to his credentials. And it 
was by this same leading that Hosea had his 
wonderful and moving revelation of the re- 
demptive love of God; that Isaiah had his pre- 
monition of a suffering and atoning Saviour; 
and that John the Baptist foretold the coming 
of one mightier than himself, who should bap- 
tize with fire and the Holy Ghost, the latchet 
of whose shoes he was not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose. 

Men are following the star of the east along 
other paths to-day, but these paths, too, are 
leading them to Bethlehem, and their journey’s 
end is nearer, perhaps, than they imagine, and 
other than they think it to be. They are fol- 
lowing the star along the path of science. 
There, too, they are following God’s star, 
God’s guidance and leading. There have been 
times when it has appeared as though the fol- 
lowing of this star were leading away from 
Bethlehem and what it signifies, as though it 
were a will-o’-the-wisp leading men into dark 
morasses of materialism and unbelief, but it is 
not so. All truth is of God; all true knowledge 
and understanding are a revelation from Him. 
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He is the reality behind every appearance, the 
substance beneath every shadow, and to follow 
knowledge like a star is to bring men face to 
face at last with the mystery of His being and 
of His purpose. Science tells us how, but can 
it tell why; can it explain order, causation, and 
life? There is nothing greater, nothing more 
ennobling than the quest of truth, if only it be 
carried on in a spirit of reverence and of humil- 
ity which is capable of a more ultimate finding. 
There is a very great passage in Baron von 
Hiigel’s essay entitled Religion and Reality, 
in which attention is called to the change of 
attitude on the part of men of science, to their 
departure from the bleak and arid materialism 
of a generation or so ago, to their greater rev- 
erence for what von Hiigel calls the Givenness 
in things, the margins, the far horizons of mys- 
tery which encompass all reality and which 
make room for faith. “Everywhere in these 
newer sciences,” he says, “there is a sense of 
how much there is to get, how rich and self- 
communicative is all reality, to those who are 
sufficiently detached from their own petty sub- 
jectivisms.” There is no conflict, there can be 
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no conflict between religion and science when 
both are, as they should be, quests of truth. 
No, that is a pale and negative way of stating 
it!_there is not only no discord, there is fore- 
ordained sympathy. All truth is of God; all 
following of truth is following of the star that 
leads to Bethlehem. And the faithful following 
of that star will bring men, sooner or later, to 
him who reveals in human nature the august 
attributes of wisdom, purpose, and providence 
of which they find evidence in outward nature, 
him in whom was incarnate the Creator’s pur- 


pose and His love. 
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VI 
THE SHADOW OF PETER 


Tur belief that magical properties inhere in 
the bodies of the good and great persons, and 
that they can be communicated by physical con- 
tact, is a conviction so wide-spread that it ap- 
pears to be ingrained in human nature. Among 
primitive peoples the belief is practically uni- 
versal. It is the reason for many of the strange 
doings of the savage medicine man, and it sheds 
light upon innumerable curious tribal rites and 
customs. But this belief is not by any means 
confined to primitive or semicivilized peoples. 
During the Middle Ages, in art, in literature, 
and in political organization, the human intel- 
lect was making some of its most splendid and 
far-reaching conquests. And yet it was pre- 
cisely during the Middle Ages, and in Western 
Europe that this belief was most widely prev- 
alent, and that veneration for the bones, gar- 
‘ments, and other relics of the saints reached its 
highest pitch. Glorious shrines were built to 
house them, and pilgrimages to them took on 
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the character of great migrations. In the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales Chaucer tells 
how 


“from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 
The holy blisful martir for to seke, 


That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke.” 


They went, partly from religious motives, and 
partly, as Chaucer suggests, for the therapeu- 
tical effects of the relics. People suffering from 
rheumatism and similar infirmities visited the 
shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket with the same 
confidence with which they now drink the 
waters at Carlsbad or take the mud baths at 
Nauheim. On the continent, the situation was 
identical. The inhabitants of Assisi were so 
anxious to have the body of St. Francis for 
their local shrine that they could scarcely wait 
for the saint to die. They bore down upon him 
in triumph as soon as the breath was out of his 
body, and, as the chronicler tells us, ‘mani- 
fested an indescribable joy on having their relic 
at last.” Even now, hundreds of years later, the 
belief in the *herapeutical value of relics still 
survives in certain quarters. Naples still ex- 
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hibits the blood of St. Januarius, liquefied mi- 
raculously twice a year, and in Canada a frag- 
ment of bone supposed to be part of the fore- 
arm of St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin 
Mary, still attracts pilgrims by the thousand to 
its famous shrine. 

When a belief has flourished so long and so — 
widely, among all sorts of people, at all peri- 
ods of history, and associated with all kinds of 
religion, from the baldest animism up,—when a 
belief has flourished as long and as widely as 
that, it is evident that there is something be- 
hind it which deserves investigation. It is evi- 
dent that such a belief incorporates, however 
one-sidedly and exaggeratedly and even per- 
versely, some element of truth. Weeds do not 
grow out of rocks or in a desert. They grow 
only where the soil is more or less fertile, and 
capable of producing better crops than crops 
of weeds. So, too, superstitions do not grow out 
of the rocks of materialism or in the sands of 
scepticism. They, too, root themselves only in 
fertile soil, soil capable of producing better 
crops than those of superstition. We have to 
distinguish here between the crop of supersti- 
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tion, and the good and fertile soil of faith from 
which it springs. The belief that magical prop- 
erties reside in physical objects is a supersti- 
tious belief. It is superstition to believe that 
the touch of a king’s. finger is a cure for 
scrofula, or that there are medicinal proper- 
ties in the ashes of a saint. But the soil of faith 
in which this superstition roots itself is good 
and fertile soil. Health and strength and good- 
ness, no less than disease and vice and sin, are 
infectious and communicable. There are men 
and women so strong in faith, so resolute in 
purpose, so full of moral energy that virtue 
goes out from them. “And a man shall be as 
_ a hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 

So we pass to the truth, the august and splen- 
did truth, which underlies the superstition. It 
is the truth of unconscious influence. The great- 
est influence that men exert upon one another 
is for the most part exerted quite uncon- 
sciously. It is the shadow of personality, of 
character. “What you are speaks so loudly to 
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me,” said Emerson, “that I cannot hear what 
you are saying.” That is true of all of us. 
What we are is speaking so loudly, communi- 
cating news so plainly, that it quite discounts 
anything we may happen to be saying. It is 
true of the good, the bad, the mediocre, but it 
is true most greatly and most efficaciously of 
the good. What they are is forever speaking, 
forever influencing, forever casting, like Peter, 
this shadow of unconscious influence. One re- 
members those great lines in Homer when 
Ulysses, after his long wanderings, returns 
home in disguise. The disguise is unavailing. 
His voice and manner betray authority. Al- 
though his auditors do not guess his identity, 
it is evident to them that he is “sprung from a 
race of sceptred kings.” So with nobility of 
race and breeding; so, far more, with nobility 
of character. It has been called a miracle that 
an unlettered peasant girl should have rallied 
a nation, led its armies to victory, in herself 
centred and fulfilled a national life, as did the 
Maid of Orleans. It was a miracle, the miracle 
of personality, the healing shadow cast by char- 
acter. Miraculous energies are abroad when 
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the souls of men and women are set on fire by 
the living God and ride forth on chivalrous ad- 
venture. Not in their bodies, not in their gar- 
ments, not in their dead bones or martyred 
ashes, not in their mortal part but in the souls of 
them strength and redemption are hidden. And 
this strength can be communicated. This vir- 
tue can go forth as a kindling fire and kindle 
the wills and hearts of others. It can go forth 
as healing power, to redeem, to quicken and 
save. 

There was healing in the shadow of Peter, 
the healing that can be had from contact with 
the man of strong and vitalizing personality, 
the man of faith. The Book of Acts does not 
tell us that these sick and ailing folk were 
healed, but it implies it. There should be no 
difficulty in accepting the implication. All that 
we know to-day of applied psychology, all that 
we know of the power of suggestion, of the 
therapeutical effect of faith, of the tonic ef- 
fects which are incident to a complete and sud- 
den change in the trend and direction of a sick 
man’s thoughts,—all that we know or are be- 
ginning to find out of the secret influence of 
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the mind upon the body, confirms one’s belief 
that these New Testament miracles of healing 
did occur, not only, as is easy to believe, when 
men came under the influence of Christ, but 
also when they came under the influence of the 
apostles. And that power of life-giving influ- 
ence did not cease with the passing of the Apos- 
tolic age. It has been evident in all the Chris- 
tian centuries. It has been weak when faith has 
been weak, and strong when faith and moral 
vitality have been strong. It is told of Melanch- 
thon by his biographer that once when he was 
at death’s door Luther called upon hin, ral- 
lied him from his depression, and so conveyed 
to the invalid the contagion of robust vitality 
that the tide of illness was turned and from that 
hour he began to mend. We all know the good 
effect of the visit of a cheerful and sanguine 
physician. We know how the weak and ailing 
patient fixes his gaze upon him as soon as he 
enters the room, and takes benefit, one might 
almost say, from his very shadow as he stands 
by the bedside. The right kind of hospital nurse 
possesses the same unconscious influence. There 
goes forth from her personality something re- 
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assuring, something comforting and protect- 
ing and maternal: the shadow of the nurse’s 
character. As for mothers, sometimes we have 
seen them pluck their children from the very 
gate of death and bring them back by the sheer 
strength of love and care. Is it difficult to be- 
lieve that nineteen hundred years ago, when 
Simon Peter, strong, impetuous, eager, fer- 
vent in faith, strode through the streets of Je- 
rusalem on errands of mercy, his very face 
shining with the light of the Spirit, men took 
knowledge of him that he had been with Jesus, 
and the weak and sick took comfort from his 
strength? That is not hard to believe. It would 
be credulous not to believe it! The depths of 
human personality are an uncharted ocean, and 
the influence, for good or evil, that human per- 
sonality exerts is quite beyond our power of 
calculation. God has given us strange power 
over each other’s lives. 

But this being so, what a flood of light the 
fact throws upon our responsibility in the mat- 
ter! We are responsible for the shadow cast by 
our personality. We are responsible not only 
for what we say, and not only for what we do, 
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but also and most of all for what we are. Our 
greatest influence is unconscious. In the phys- 
ical sphere of life, the most important processes 
are unconscious and automatic. We do not con- 
sciously breathe, or regulate the beating of our 
hearts, or direct the processes of digestion. We 
are not able to do any of these things. We keep 
our bodies in a state of health, and the proc- 
esses of life go forward normally and well. In 
the intellectual sphere of life, a man’s utterance 
is more than mere words. The teacher gives the 
scholar more than the words of the lecture: if 
he did not, the scholar could save time and 
expense by staying at home and reading the 
text-book. What he gets in addition to this by 
going to school or college is just this quite im- 
ponderable thing: the contact with a richly 
furnished mind, the shadow of the teacher’s 
personality. That is the truth in the famous 
saying that reduced to its simplest terms a col- 
lege education meant Mark Hopkins at one end 
of a log and a student at the other. The shadow 
of Mark Hopkins’ personality could make a 
university out of that pine log! But pre-emi- 
nently it is true of the life of the soul, true of 
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character. Its most important expression is un- 
conscious. It is by what we are, and by what 
they know that we are, that we influence other 
people. It is by what we are that we quite un- 
consciously help or hurt them. Our faith, even 
though we do not voice it, makes its impres- 
sion. In times of deep and bitter need, the man 
or woman who can help us, the man or woman 
whom we want to have at hand, is the man or 
woman to whom God, and the things of God, 
are real. On the other hand, our unbeliefs, in- 
fidelities, our negations, are evident, even: 
though we say no word. They, too, cast their 
shadow upon the lives of those with whom we 
are associated. For God has given us power over 
one another’s lives. “As in water face answereth 
face, so the heart of man to man.” 

There is comfort in this thought for those 
whose life and influence are more or less hid- 
den, who live in obscurity and work in humble 
spheres, without obtaining recognition. Brierly 
calls them the heroes of the unrecorded. “We 
read continually,” he says, “of beautiful souls, 
themselves hidden from the world, but pouring 
their treasures of love and care into others, 
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who, by their inspiration, have accomplished 
great things in the eyes of men. Along this line 
we meet surely what is noblest in human life; 
the love which sacrifices itself, which seeks no 
personal reward, which is satisfied that another 
shall shine in the light of its wisdom, shall 
forge his way onward by aid of their secret 
force. Of all energies, it comes nearest the sheer 
grace of God; is, indeed, in the patient heart of 
the helper and in the recipient of help, a form 
of that grace.” 

There is light, too, to be had from this 
thought upon the last things, the solemn mo- 
ment of a final waking to reality, to the dis- 
tinction between the transient and the perma- 
nent, the show and the substance of life, which 
we picture as the last judgment. It will be a day 
of surprises. Those who have lived nobly and 
those who have lived ignobly and selfishly will 
both be surprised by the verdict rendered upon 
their lives. Christ says that the immediate re- 
sponse of both to his words will be “Lord, when 
saw we thee anhungered or athirst?” And the 
reason for the surprise is that in both cases the 
thing that counts is the life, the reality that 
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survives death is the character, and that in all 
its deeper functioning this life and character is 
unconscious. It is the shadow cast by character 
which counts. It is the unconscious influence 
radiating from character which, here and here- 
after, determines destiny. 

We do not know what we are. We cannot 
know that. We can only guess. Selfhood is in 
the making, and the final result is a mystery 
to us at present: it may be that we are better 
than in despondent moments we suppose, bet- 
ter because earnestly trying; or it may be that 
we are far worse than we suspect, judging our- 
selves, as we are apt to do, by the easy and 
conventional standards of the world. But of one 
thing we may be sure, that God asks of men 
and women who name the name of Christ some- 
thing far more than merely negative goodness. 
He asks positive goodness. He asks the forma- 
tion of a character which, unconsciously as well 
as consciously, witnesses to the truth of his Gos- 
pel, and by its faith, by its courage, by its ten- 
der-hearted sympathy with every form of hu- 
man misery, projects from itself that shadow 
of the eternal goodness in which the weak and 
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the sick and the doubtful and the afflicted can 
find strength and healing and assurance and 
peace. The shadow of Peter! One knows why 
there was healing in that shadow. One remem- 
bers two great scenes in the life of Simon Peter: 
one, the triumphant confession of faith at 
Cesarea Philippi: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God”; the other the touching 
episode beside the Lake of Galilee, in which he 
who had denied Christ made humble and heart- 
felt amends: “Lord, thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee.” Faith in Christ 
as the Son of the Living God, love and grati- 
tude to him who loved us and gave himself for 
us,—those are the elements of character. This 
is not a world in which spiritual power is lack- 
ing. This is a world in which spiritual power is 
latent, just as electricity is latent until men 
relate themselves to it, develop it, use it. We 
live in a great ocean of unutilized moral re- 
sources, to which we can relate ourselves by 
faith and prayer. God is not unknowable. He 
has manifested Himself to us in Jesus. In Jesus 
Christ He has entered our humanity, to be for- 
ever accessible, forever divinely knowable and 
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near. There is that within us which instinctively 
recognizes Him, which with strong faith can 
lay hold on Him, which in all love and loyalty 
can appropriate Him, if we will have it so. 
There is the secret of unconscious influence. 
The measure of it is the measure of the gift of 
Christ. Dante said once that he knew that he 
was mounting in Paradise because the face of 
Beatrice seemed to him to be growing ever more 
beautiful. We shall know if we are rising in the 
scale of being if the face of Christ seems more 
beautiful, and his authority more compelling. 
All power in heaven and earth has been given 
to him, and the soul that turns to him, the will 
that chooses him, the heart that loves him, 
shall know and show unconsciously the secret 
of his power. 


ieee) 


VII 
THE PRODIGAL SON 
In the story of the Prodigal Son, “when he 


came to himself” is a very generous expres- 
sion. It implies that while the Prodigal Son 
was on his downward career of riotous living, 
he was beside himself. Now the judicial verdict 
of the community is not as lenient as this in 
its judgment upon prodigals. When the young 
man takes the bit in his teeth, and leaves home 
to plunge into a life of dissipation, the village 
wiseacres are more than likely to be found 
nodding their heads, in confirmation of their 
own “I told you so’s.” “I always knew it was 
in him,” they say. “Don’t you remember how 
he stole apples from Farmer Brown’s when he 
was only six years old? He’s showing himself 
in his true colours.” But according to the im- 
plication in this greatest and deepest of the 
parables, he is not showing himself in his true 
colours. He is a somnambulist, walking in a 
nightmare. He is out of his senses, but loneli- 
ness and hunger will awaken him and bring him 
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back. The coming back, in other words, is a 
coming back to the realities of life. It is a com- 
ing back to the consciousness of a sonship that 
has been abused but that has not at any time 
ceased to exist. 


It is a question of psychology between Christ 
on one side, in this generous and tender para- 
ble, and the village wiseacres with their cen- 
sorious judgments on the other. What are the 
prodigal’s true colours? What constitutes the 
real and fundamental self? Plato tells us that 
every man has a mob within him. There are 
times when we are acutely conscious of these 
inward divisions. Selfhood is a condition of 
unstable equilibrium. Sometimes there are a 
dozen selves within us, each struggling for the 
mastery. We are not unitary. We turn differ- 
ent selves to different people. We have one face 
and one behaviour for Aunt Rebecca, whom we 
are fond of, and an entirely different face and 
behaviour for Uncle Isaac, whom we can’t 
abide. We have different sets of judgment, dif- 
ferent standards of morality, for different occa- 
sions of our lives. The man who is scrupulously 
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honest in his private life does things which are 
not honest as a director in a corporation. Plato 
is right: there is a mob within every man. 
There is a self which loves our neighbours, and 
a self which is indifferent to them. There is a 
self which hungers and thirsts for God, and a 
self which finds even the shortest prayer to Him 
a burden. There is a self which aspires to im- 
mortality, and a self which is immersed in the 
life of the senses, and finds all its interests and 
pleasures there. St. Paul has portrayed with 
marvellous insight these contentions of the di- 
vided self. “To will is present with me; but 
how to perform that which is good I find not. 
For the good that I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do. Now if I do that 
I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me... . So then with the 
mind I myself serve the law of God; but with 
the flesh the law of sin.” 

The characteristic miracle of the New Tes- 
tament is the casting out of demons. Phrasing 
this in modern nomenclature, one may say that 
the characteristic action of the Gospel is to re- 
store disordered minds to sanity and disordered 
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souls to integrity, to make men mentally and 
morally whole. We read of a demoniac whom 
Jesus healed that, when the devils were come out 
of him, he sat at his feet, clothed, and in his 
right mind. The picture stands out in our 
minds as the picture of all his work, as the 
great, rewarding result of all his efforts. Hu- 
manity itself, no longer storm-swept and devil- 
torn, but subdued, unified, rationalized, clothed, 
and in its right mind, is found sitting at its 
emancipator’s feet. And the first step in this 
healing process is to realize, for ourselves and 
for others, what constitutes true selfhood, what 
is a man’s right mind. If the village wiseacres 
are to be trusted, the prodigal’s real self is his 
prodigal self. He stole apples when he was six; 
he ran away from home when he was sixteen; 
probably before he is twenty-six he will com- 
mit murder and be hanged. It’s in the blood; 
he’s a prodigal by nature: let us wash our 
hands of him and of his doings. That was the 
attitude of the elder son in the parable. ‘This 
thy son, which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots,” as though he were no relation of his 
own. That was the attitude of the self-right- 
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eous, ultra-respectable scribes and Pharisees. 
The Saviour had them in mind when he sketched 
the unlovely portrait of the elder son. “The 
Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, This 
man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” 
Sinners. A class by themselves. A synagogue 
of Satan, so to speak, in contrast to them- 
selves, who were the synagogue of God. And 
over against all these judgments of the scribes 
and Pharisees and elder sons and village wise- 
acres is that blessed picture of the father run- 
ning to meet his returning son, hastening to 
do him honour, crying out in his exultation, 
‘This my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found.” 

So the first great lesson of the parable is, 
Let us be more kindly in our estimates of oth- 
ers. Let us recognize in others the image of 
God in which God made them, the sonship 
which they may “waste, desecrate, never quite 
lose.”? The habit of censorious judgments is one 
which Christ detested. His bitter words of 
wrath and condemnation were not for those 
who were called sinners, but for those who called 
others sinners, who “trusted in themselves that 
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they were righteous, and despised others.” We 
are all of us too much occupied with the con- 
templation of one another’s deficiencies. It is 
distracting. It keeps one from thinking about 
one’s own deficiencies, and those, after all, are 
the ones most within our power to correct. 
Hosts of people never grow beyond an infan- 
tile type of sin-consciousness: vivid realization 
of the wrong-doing of others, pale realization of 
their own. Censorious people are never popular. 
Why should they be? “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you withal.” 
When Christ was appealed to to have mercy 
upon men’s own sins, he invariably responded, 
but when he was appealed to to judge the 
wrongdoing of others, on every occasion he 
turned impatiently away. When some one said 
to him, “Lord, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me,” he answered, 
“Man, who made me a judge or divider over 
you?” “Take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness.” When the disciples quarrelled with each 
other upon a question of precedence, he refused 
absolutely to take sides. Even to Peter’s seem- 
ingly imnocent question about John, “Lord, 
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what shall this man do?” Christ’s answer is 
characteristic: “If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 

It was hunger that saved the prodigal. It is 
hunger, with its sharp reminder, that saves all 
prodigals. Hunger drives us to feed the body, 
and so the body is kept from dying of uncon- 
scious starvation. Hunger of another sort is 
driving men continually to feed their souls. 
They do not always recognize the cause of the 
distress which they experience. They feel mis- 
erable, unsatisfied, discontented. They try one 
means after another of satisfaction: gluttony, 
sometimes, feeding the body double as though 
in that way to appease the soul: drunkenness, 
sometimes, and all the various kinds of unnat- 
ural excitement and exhilaration by which men 
try to give to their days the brightness that be- 
longs to them, yet which no kind of sensual ex- 
citement can permanently afford. And at last 
they come to themselves, those for whom God 
has appointed this delayed and painful way of 
salvation. At last they realize their own true na- 
ture, and realizing this, begin to meet its needs. 
The soul has its hunger, and its hunger is for 
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God. Nothing else will appease it. Nothing less 
will comfort it. The deepest thing in us is no 
material thing, no alimentary canal to be 
crammed with physical nourishment. The deep- 
est thing within us is an immortal soul. Divine 
love made it. Divine love alone can satisfy it. 
It cries for the living God in its unconscious 
hungers. When these hungers have become con- 
scious, when they are recognized, when they are 
interpreted, they lead men home to God. 
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THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 


Tue parable of the Unmerciful Servant is a 
parable of startling severity. The kingdom of 
heaven is compared to a king who wished to 
settle accounts with his servants. When he had — 
begun to do so, one of them was brought to him 
who owed him ten thousand talents, a sum 
which by our modern reckoning would amount 
to about $25,000,000. The only way to account 
for so prodigious a figure is to suppose that 
Jesus had in mind some great satrap, or gov- 
ernor of a province. As he could not pay, his 
master ordered him to be sold, together with 
his wife and his children and everything that 
he had, his wife and children being reckoned in 
those days as personal property. The servant 
threw himself down upon the ground before him 
and said, “Have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all!” The king was moved with com- 
passion; and he let him go, and forgave him 


the debt. 
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But on going out, that same servant came 
upon one of his fellow servants who owed him 
an hundred pence: about forty dollars in our 
money. Seizing him by the throat, he said, “Pay 
what you owe me.” Thereupon his fellow ser- 
vant threw himself on the ground, and in his 
turn begged for mercy. But the other would 
not listen, but went and put him in prison till 
he should pay the debt. © 

When his fellow servants saw what had hap- 
pened, they were greatly distressed, and went 
to the king and laid the whole matter before 
him. Upon that the king sent for the unmerci- 
ful servant, and said, “O thou wicked servant, I 
forgave thee all that debt, because thou de- 
siredst me: shouldest not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow servant, even as I had 
pity on thee?” We then read that his lord was 
wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till 
he should pay all that was due. 

This parable is indeed one of startling se- 
verity. Translate it from terms of time into 
terms of eternity, make it a picture, as Christ 
meant it to be, of the ultimate condition of an 
unforgiving soul, and it is difficult to imagine 
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anything more startlingly severe. There has 
been a good deal in the newspapers recently 
about the repudiation of the doctine of hell on 
the part of certain prominent English eccle- 
siastics. If by hell they mean the old-fashioned 
doctrine of literal fire and brimstone, few will 
be found to dispute their conclusions. That 
doctrine is as obsolete among intelligent people 
as the pearly gates and golden streets and eter- 
nal harping on harps which still bulk too 
largely in our hymns about heaven. It is quite 
time for some modern poet to give his faith and 
his imagination free rein, and picture the fu- 
ture of the blessed in a hymn which will be as 
attractive to our generation as Jerusalem the 
Golden was to the generation which flourished 
in the year of grace 1145. And for the same 
reason, it is time that another modern poet did 
for us what the saturnine genius of Dante did 
for the Middle Ages, picture the future of the 
lost in terms as dreadful as those inscribed over 
the portal which led to the Inferno; as dread- 
ful, but more convincing to our modern ears. 

That, at least, is what Christ did, not only 
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for his day but for all time, in his parables of 
judgment. It has been well observed that “all 
the enigmatic parables have dropped from the 
Master’s mouth: the kingdom of heaven won 
by violence; the house, swept and garnished, 
that attracts seven viler spirits; the swine, 
devil-free, that ran down the Gadarene slope; 
the Word that can slay as well as save, are fo- 
cussed in the tragic conviction . . . that salva- 
tion is something stark and sheer and danger- 
ous, and that Satan’s crowning piece of craft 
is to make it seem otherwise.” We need for the 
safety of our souls not to let it seem otherwise, 
not to accept this easy, modern, pseudo-liberal 
doctrine of a good-natured God Who does not 
take sin any more seriously than it is taken in 
the smoking-room of an exclusive club. That 
doctrine is not true! We may wish that it were 
true, but wishing does not determine realities, 
and it is realities, realities involving more than 
life and death, realities involving judgment, 
forgiveness, redemption, and blessedness with- 
out end or measure, or, on the other hand, im- 
measurable loss and insupportable pain,—it is 
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reality, measured by the length and breadth 
and depth and height of God’s eternity, that 
the Gospel calls upon us to face. There is the 
parable of the Rich Fool, whose soul was re- 
quired of him in the midst of his boast of ma- 
terial security against want. There is the par- 
able of Dives and Lazarus: note that again it 
is lack of pity that 1s punished. There is that 
story of lack of spiritual preparedness, the 
parable of the Unwise Virgins, ending with 
those words of doom, The door was shut. 
When we do read and meditate upon these 
parables of judgment, we come at once upon an 
aspect of them which is most significant. They 
are not directed against men and women who 
are alarmed, regretful, and conscious of their 
sins. They are one and all, without one single 
exception, directed against those who are not 
conscious of sin. Christ singles out for his se- 
verity those who are self-righteous, conven- 
tional in their morality, and in the sight of the 
world successful. Dives was the very type of the 
prosperous, self-satisfied, worldly-minded man 
of the world. He was well connected, respected, 
deferred to, hard, no doubt, in his attitude to- 
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wards the poor, but with that hardness which 
is merely a defence-mechanism to protect the 
possessor from discomfort. No doubt he sub- 
scribed liberally to the hospitals and charitable 
institutions of his town, if such existed: it was 
only personal encounters with the miserable 
which he dreaded. It was the surprise of his life 
when he awoke in the next world and found him- 
self in hell. The man who came to the wedding 
feast without the wedding-garment which the 
liberality of his host provided was not guilty 
of a deliberate affront. His sin was the sin of 
presumption, of lack of reverence, lack of real- 
ization of his own condition. The unwise vir- 
gins, who took no oil for their lamps, were as 
anxious as their happier because more provi- 
dent sisters to attend the heavenly marriage 
feast. Their offence again was that they did 
not realize their need. To all such unconscious 
offenders, the self-righteous, the self-satisfied, 
the conventionally correct who feel no need of 
God’s redeeming mercy,—to all such Christ the 
Judge applies the words written in the Book 
of Revelation: “Thou sayest, I am rich, and in- 
creased with goods, and have need of nothing; 
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and knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
That gives us the right approach to the 
meaning of the parable of the Unmerciful Ser- 
vant. He was punished, not for his offence 
against the king, who in this parable represents 
God, but for his offence against his fellow 
servant, who represents his neighbour. His im- 
measurable debt to God was forgiven freely, be- 
cause he asked for the forgiveness of it, and be- 
cause it is God’s nature and property to have 
mercy and to forgive. Then, having been for- 
given so freely, having been showed mercy so 
abundant, he went forth and showed neither 
mercy nor pity, but insisted upon his legal 
rights. He could not have it both ways. If he 
was to live by the grace of that king who was 
his God, he would have to show grace to that 
fellow servant who was his brother. If he was 
to revert to law, and the insistence upon rights, 
then that reversal brought him at once and au- 
tomatically into the realm of law, and legal 
rights, and legal definitions, and by that law he 
stood condemned and lost. “So,’”? added Jesus 
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Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their tres- 
passes.” 

We cannot have it both ways. We are either 
under the law, or under grace. If we are under 
grace, if we accept freely God’s forgiveness of 
our sins, then, redeemed in Christ, and justified 
by his mercy, we must in our turn show our- 
selves redeemers. There must be no censorious 
judgments, no relentless dealings, no peremp- 
tory insistence upon rights, regardless of mercy, 
no taking others by the throat with a stentorian 
“Pay me that-thou owest.” Those words upon 
any human lips are a lightning-rod inviting 
the wrath of God. When we say, Forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors, we are mak- 
ing the most daring request that it is possible 
for man to address to his Maker. We are actu- 
ally asking that our treatment of our fellow 
men be made the measuring-rod of God’s treat- 
ment of us. We are asking Him not to deal with 
us any more gently, and more leniently, any 
more kindly, with any greater degree of con- 
sideration than we ourselves employ towards 
those who stand in the relationship of debtors 
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and petitioners to us. There are many people 
who find it difficult to recite the creeds of the 
church, because they are afraid of intellectual 
dishonesty. How strange it is that these same 
people do not experience an equal or greater 
difficulty in repeating the Lord’s Prayer! 

For when we pray that God’s Name may be 
hallowed, we turn our backs upon the glamour, 
the conventionality, the tyranny of the world. 
We align ourselves in four words with the 
saints, with the prophets, with the martyrs. We 
stand in the presence of One whose holiness is 
so ineffable that before its blinding glory angels 
veil their faces, and men as noble and as de- 
voted as Isaiah cry in his words, “Woe is me! 
for I am undone. For I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean 
lips; and mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts.”? And when we pray that God’s 
kingdom may come and that His will may be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, we pledge our- 
selves to participation in that endeavour. We 
enroll ourselves as crusaders, promising to re- 
sist unto bood, striving against the sin to 
which we give defiance. And when we say, “For- 
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give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,” 
we set for ourselves as Christians a standard of 
such grace, such pity, such compassion, such 
loving and redeeming mercy, as, if we were to 
do what we say, would dry the tears and heal 
the wounds of the human race, and bring in 
that day of earth’s redemption towards which 
Christ’s Gospel forever points, towards which 
his church forever moves! 
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DRUNKENNESS 


In the wine-cellar in the castle of Heidel- 
berg, close beside the gigantic empty tun, a 
ridiculous wooden image commemorates the 
man who did most to reduce its contents. This 
prince of wine-bibbers was court jester of the 
Elector Charles Philip, and the tradition is that 
one day he disappeared and took refuge in the 
cellar, to remain there for the rest of his days. 
Outside, the life of the castle pursued its ac- 
customed course. At one time the courtyard 
would resound with the tramp of outgoing 
squadrons; at another time with music and 
revelry, as home-coming warriors received their 
welcome. But no echo either of war or peace: 
reached the consciousness of the besotted jester, 
where he lived slaking his gargantuan thirst. 
For him life had frayed itself to a single thread 
of interest. It simply meant to drink. 

The grotesque German legend carries with it 
a kernel of reality. Wherever stimulants are 
used, a certain proportion of the community 
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uses them to excess, and in extreme cases some 
members of the community become dipsoma- 
niacs. Now this excessive use of alcoholic stim- 
ulants is so demoralizing a thing, shame, en- 
feeblement, and degradation flow from it in so 
dark a stream, that one wants to follow the 
stream back to its sources, and to find out what 
there is in human nature, what defect or weak- 
ness, which leads so many men to capitulate to 
this particular vice. 

The question is not answered by ascribing 
drunkenness to an abnormal appetite. One has 
only to watch the victim in his cups to see that 
it is not the sensation of taste which he is in- 
dulging. If it were that, he would not drink to 
excess. He would drink deliberately and in sips, 
as the epicure does with his century-old brandy. 
As it is, he drinks greedily; he drinks, that is, 
in order to attain a condition rather than to in- 
dulge an appetite. He drinks, to put the matter 
bluntly, in order to be drunk. And so we recur 
to the question: Why does he wish to be drunk? 
Here is a state that has so powerful a fascina- 
tion for some men that to attain it they act 
with a disregard of consequence which in a 
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worthy cause would be heroic. What makes 
them do it? 

One of the most original and stimulating 
philosophers that this country has produced, 
the late Professor William James of Harvard, 
tried to answer that question. According to 
Professor James, what the drunkard seeks is a 
viewpoint from which the cold negations and 
restrictions of life are eliminated, where its con- 
tradictions are reconciled, and he is caught up 
and enveloped in a radiant consciousness of 
undefined well-being. “The sway of alcohol 
over mankind is due to its power to stimulate 
the mystical faculties of human nature, usually 
crushed to earth by the cold facts and dry criti- 
cisms of the sober hour. Not through mere per- 
versity do men run after it. To the poor and 
unlettered it stands in the place of symphony 
concerts and of literature. It is part of the 
deeper mystery and tragedy of life that whiffs 
and gleams of something that we immediately 
recognize as excellent should be vouchsafed to 
so many of us only in the fleeting earlier phases 
of what in its totality is so degrading a poi- 
soning.” 
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Here, then, is an answer which deserves con- 
sideration. The almost universal use of stimu- 
lants, common to all ages and prevalent among 
all peoples, is mankind’s blind and worse than ~ 
ineffectual protest against the dulness of a 
drab, monotonous, uninspired, and uninspiring 
life. Enthusiasm is a condition natural to nor- 
mal life; without it life becomes to some men 
quite insupportable. Drunkenness is the woful 
and disastrous misconception of the way in 
which the inspired life, the life that is positive, 
joyful, and abundant, is to be reached. The 
drunkard is not necessarily a despicable glut- 
ton. He does not drink merely to gratify his 
palate. The number of great and gifted men 
who have fallen victims to this particular vice 
suggests that it is one which tempts men who 
under happier auspices might have climbed 
higher and farther and more daringly than 
their less susceptible fellows. It tempts those 
who feel within themselves a capacity for inspi- 
ration. It betrays those who fret and chafe at 
their limitations, and desire to break bounds 
and to excel. The inexpressible pity of it is that 
this vice damns many who were born to be lead- 
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ers, and to whom, if they had exercised self- 
control, we might have looked for our poets, 
prophets, musicians, artists, saints! 

These reflections suggest the proper remedy. 
Those who are tempted to this particular kind 
of excess must be saved by positive measures. 
Legislative enactments may, and in numberless 
instances probably do protect them. But they 
cannot do more than that. They cannot pos- 
sibly develop them, they cannot supply them 
with what they really need, they cannot open 
great doors of opportunity to them, and usher 
them into a more abundant life. But religion 
can do exactly that, and the sooner that the 
churches in this country realize that this is the 
characteristic and vital contribution that they 
can make to the solution of an overwhelmingly 
important national problem the nearer we shall 
be to a true and good solution of it. Drunken- 
ness is the will-o’-the-wisp, playing over a pes- 
tilential swamp. Inspiration is the beacon that 
points the safe way home, and religion can sup- 
ply it. Men and women whose natures have not 
been vitiated by intellectual arrogance or by 
moral depravity are religious in the constitu- 
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tion of their natures. What they are really 
athirst for is not drunkenness. What they are 
really athirst for is heightened emotion, quick- 
ened perception, strengthened resolution, pur- 
poseful action properly directed. It was pre- 
cisely because they have a natural right to these 
things, that the Lord Christ came to earth to 
help them in this greatest and most legitimate 
endeavour. “I am come that they might have 
life,” he said, “and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” 

That way lies salvation. Over and over again 
we have seen it demonstrated. We have seen re- 
ligion bring salvation. We have seen it, per- 
haps in some little rescue-mission station, where 
broken wretches came straggling in, attracted 
only by the light and warmth. Many disap- 
pointments for the workers; many gleams of 
hope that flickered up for a moment and then 
died down again into grey ashes. The workers 
tell us that there are times when they are so 
discouraged that they are ready to close up 
and move out. But then, in the tenth case, or 
perhaps in the hundredth, there is a different 
story. A word of the preacher, a verse from the 
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Scriptures waking overtones of recollection, the 
singing of a familiar hymn,—something pierces 
its arrowy way through sullen torpor and sor- 
did misery, and of a sudden there is change, 
surprise, and that divinest mystery of conver- 
sion and the second birth, to remind us that 
while the comfortable Gospel of Christ is still 
preached among men, the days of miracle are 
not yet over. 

Such days of miracle never will be over. We 
must believe that, for our very faith is the con- 
dition most favourable to their more frequent 
occurrence. We must believe more strongly 
than we do in the redemptive power of the 
Christian religion. We must be more free to in- 
voke it, more brave to employ it, more willing 
to accept it when it is manifested in surprising 
and unconventional ways. In churches, in cathe- 
drals, where men and women meet for worship, 
Christ is present to the faithful, and his pres- 
ence glows with a soft light as of a sanctuary 
lamp. But there are other places where at times 
it shines with a mysterious and unfamiliar 
splendour. There are dark places of shame and 
remorse and broken-hearted penitence where 
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the light of the everlasing Gospel is reflected 
from faces in which hope has been rekindled, 
from lives that have gone down into the pit and 
tasted damnation. 

Religion has the final answer for our ques- 
tion. When men are filled with the spirit of 
God which is the spirit of glory and of grace, 
they do not feel the need of being drunk with 
wine. 

The churches would do well to realize this 
more fully, and perhaps restrict their activities 
somewhat in the field of politics, and intensify 
them in the field of evangelistic effort and of 
religious education. They could also render a 
great and needed service by lifting this whole 
discussion to a higher plane. One is sick to the 
point of disgust of all these cheap jokes about 
prohibition; and of all these ugly and often un- - 
just recriminations. As good Americans and as 
good Christians, our attitude towards the prob- 
lem should be broad-minded, open-minded, and 
magnanimous. We should be especially sympa- 
thetic with every attempt at positive solutions, 
with every effort to help men and women whose 
lives are grey and monotonous, and who in 
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consequence are peculiarly susceptible to the 
temptation of intoxicants. As parents and 
teachers, we should be keenly interested in and 
watchful of the potential prodigals, the young 
and eager and gifted in whom is the spirit of 
adventure and the longing for inspiration. And 
as believers in a Gospel of redemption, we 
should have searchings of heart regarding lost 
opportunities ; we should have that love of souls 
which, in the soul of Christ, quickened compas- 
sion when he saw the multitudes as sheep having 
no shepherd. 
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THE CASTING OUT OF DEVILS 


In the farewell discourse to his disciples in 
the upper room in Jerusalem, Jesus made use 
of certain expressions which run quite counter 
to the genial and easy-going optimism which is 
characteristic of present-day theology. He 
hinted at a certain dreadful opposition to his 
person and his mission which were of supernat- 
ural origin, which he himself would overcome, 
which his church as a church would over- 
come, but which not all individuals would over- 
come. He said to Peter, “Simon, Simon, behold 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not.” He said of himself, 
“Hereafter I will not talk much with you: for 
the prince of this world cometh, and hath noth- 
ing in me.” And he said of Judas, “The Son of 
Man goeth as it is written of him: but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed! 
it had been good for that man if he had not been 
born.” The author of the Fourth Gospel tells 
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us the sequel. “After the sop, Satan entered 
into [Judas]. Then said Jesus unto him, That 
thou doest, do quickly. He then . . . went im- 
mediately out: and it was night.” 

Of course we recognize that the evangelists 
who have recorded for us these sayings of Jesus 
were men of their time, and that they spoke and 
wrote subject to the intellectual limitations of 
their times. They knew nothing whatever about 
the modern science of psychology. But, on the 
other hand, the modern science of psychology 
does not know as much as they did about the 
\ things which were the subjects of our Lord’s 
farewell discourse: sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment. The germs of base and savage things 
are latent in us all. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Judas Iscariot, they are fostered and in- 
dulged, and grow in secrecy and silence, until 
at last there comes a dreadful day of reckon- 
ing. There is an overturning of personality. 
The man becomes in some mysterious way hor- 
ribly identified with his besetting sin, and goes 
out with it into the night. 

Stevenson’s powerful and gruesome story, 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, is a perfect illustra- 
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tion. Sin always means moral degeneration. Sin 
attacks human personality in its very strong- 
hold, that is to say, in the freedom and integ- 
rity of the will. We speak of slaves of passion, 
of slaves of evil habits. We say of a man that he 
is insane with jealousy ; or that he is beside him- 
self with anger. We see how envy, hatred, sus- 
picion, fear, or brooding self-absorption can 
cut loose all the moorings of human affection, 
and leave the victim drifting in an open boat 
where waves of lonely misery are lashed by 
winds of madness. We do not need to resort to 
demonology to find our explanation. There has 
been invasion indeed, and disintegration of per- 
sonality, but the cause was not external. “From 
within,” says Jesus, “out of the heart of men, 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness.” 
Sometimes the corruption spreads so far that 
personal identity is threatened by it. We 
scarcely recognize in the changed manners, the 
altered speech and gait, the furtive look, the 
man who once stood upright in his manhood. 
We shall do well, then, if we entirely change 
our point of view. We shall do well if we think 
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less of what we could do to enlighten the Evan- 
gelists in this dark matter, and more of what 
they can do to enlighten us. Their account of 
Jesus’ words and works has taken colour from 
their own beliefs: this we readily concede. What 
else should we expect? They were men of the 
first century, not of the twentieth. But that 
what they have to say reflects in some true way 
and to a marked and impressive extent Christ’s 
own teaching, his own belief, his own most sol- 
emn warning,—this we cannot doubt, and dare 
not, therefore, ignore. The more we study hu- 
man personality the more deeply we realize that 
there are abysses in it from the brink of which 
he warns us, and from the depths of which he, 
and he alone, can save. 

To face this fact honestly and candidly is 
not pessimism. It is never pessimistic to face 
honestly any of the teachings of Jesus. For he 
who warns us against making our souls a home 
for things unclean was himself the caster out of 
devils, and the disordered minds and souls that 
he recovered were safe from that day forward. 
Mary Magdalene, the first witness of his resur- 
rection, is a type of them. When she gave utter- 
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ance to the breathless greeting in the garden, 
Rabboni! my Master! she showed whose image 
had made safe her soul. 

But short of that allegiance, short of that 
devotion, there is no safety. The man or 
woman who has once allowed his moral nature 
to be mastered by forces of evil, who has once 
allowed the defences of personality to be lev- 
elled and the central citadel of personality to 
be invaded by alien and demonic powers, cannot 
count upon the success of any half-way mea- 
sures of reform. For him it is all or nothing. 
Christ the Lord must be to him either the very 
Master and Guardian of every waking thought, 
or else a faint and starlike presence passing 
away by slow degrees while he remains, demon- 
ridden, among the tombs. 

So, to those who are the prey of torturing 
doubts and fears, or who have already suc- 
cumbed to the type of disorder in question, the 
word of comfort is, Do not give up hope. Do 
not make the egotistical mistake of thinking 
that yours is an exceptional case, and that while 
there is mercy and forgiveness for others in the 
Gospel of Jesus, there is and can be none for 
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you. Yours is not an exceptional case. It is a 
typical case. It is the very sort of thing with 
which the Christian religion and the Christian 
church have been dealing successfully from 
the days of the apostles to our own. Chris- 
tianity is never known in its true scope of 
operation, or in its celestial and supernatural 
power, until it is known and experienced as a 
‘ religion of redemption. There is neither height 
nor depth, angel nor principality nor power of 
darkness, that can keep us from the saving love 
of God in Jesus Christ. 

But these, of course, are exaggerated in- 
stances of the disintegrating power of evil. 
What about its minor operations, its less exten- 
sive ravages? 

Sin is a thing of every shade, and of all de- 
grees. It wrecks some lives with a thoroughness 
that makes us tremble. We are reminded at 
times of the terrible doom-song of Revelation: 
“Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and is 
become the habitation of devils, and the hold of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird.” With other lives sin deals 
more subtly, leaving no very evident traces, yet 
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for all that marring their beauty and their 
symmetry, corroding their integrity, sapping 
their strength. The standards by which we must 
judge ourselves are our aspirations, the possi- 
bilities of good and effective thought and action 
that we recognize within ourselves. These are 
the true norm and measure of our personality. 
They indicate what the normal unfolding of 
our natures would mean to us and to society if 
that unfolding were in no wise thwarted or ham- 
pered by moral evil. 

Now, judged in this way, what room is there 
left in any of us for complacency, or for sat- 
isfaction? Conscience tells us in the words of 
Scripture that there is none that doeth good, 
no not one; that all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. A friend once said to the 
rector of a city parish, “Why do you preach 
so often about sin? There aren’t any sinners in 
this parish; at least, not among the pewhold- 
ers!” Well, judged by the penal codes of the 
State, perhaps not. But judged in this more 
exacting way, sinners would be found even in 
Boston. By being negative, by being passive, 
by being indifferent and unresponsive to great 
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bugles of challenge to moral effort and spiri- 
tual achievement, we too often miss the mark 
towards which our souls should press. Thereby 
we become vulnerable, until our drifting, ac- 
quiescent souls are the prey of things evil. We 
_ laugh at the story of Luther throwing his ink- 
' stand at the devil. We feel centuries superior 
to the grotesque realism of his thought. But 
beneath that grotesque realism lay reality of 
purpose and of will that carried through the 
Protestant Reformation. The monk of Witten- 
berg was not passive when assailed by powers 
of darkness. His courageous soul flew to arms 
to repulse them as a great land flies to arms 
when invading armies land upon its shores. He 
called his doubts and fears and weaknesses 
devils; but never mind: though every tile on the 
housetop were a devil of dissuading cowardice, 
to Worms he would go and bear witness to the 
truth. 

We need more, not less, imagination. The 
more we study the mysterious thing that we 
know as human personality, the more we are 
impressed with the fact that psychology, for 
all its self-confidence and its sometimes arro- 
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gant assumption of omniscience, is at best only 
a very meagre and halting approach to the un- 
known depths and resources of personality. 
Soon comes the point where, if true progress is 
to be made, science must say, “I can go no 
farther,” and yield the exploring torch to re- 
ligious faith. Faith tells us that human person- 
ality is not a clever mechanism, but a mystery, 
living, self-determining, and eternal. Faith 
shows us our own souls as the battle-ground be- 
tween powers of darkness and the redeeming 
and emancipating Power of Light. We cannot 
do better than make our own the challenge of 
that brave hymn of St. Andrew of Crete, writ- 
ten twelve hundred years ago: 


“Christian, dost thou see them 

On the holy ground, 

How the troops of Midian 
Prowl and prowl around? 

Christian, up and smite them, 
Counting gain but loss; 

Smite them by the merit 
Of Christ’s holy Cross.” 


Where the powers of darkness have their origin, 
how they are organized, in what dread way they 
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are marshalled, we do not know, and it is bet- 
ter, perhaps, that we should not know. All of 
which we can be sure in this connection is that, 
whether acquired, or inherited, there is within 
each one of us the taint of moral evil; that each 
one of us needs salvation. But where the light 
comes from, that is plain. It comes from an 
historic revelation. It shines upon us, in soft 
and radiant splendour, from the face of the 
Man who waged God’s war against evil, and 
who made known to us effectually the love, the 
power, and the redeeming grace of God. To 
know him is to know safety. To obey him is to 
make life positive. To love him, to be in con- 
scious fellowship with him, is to bring into life, 
and to build up in personality, something in- 
vineible, something joyful and confident and 
triumphant, something that the powers of dark- 
ness may and will assail, but cannot and will 
not subdue. The passive, negative, swept and 
garnished soul, is sooner or later the invaded 
soul. It has no bulwarks, no assured means of 
defence. The soul made positive by love and 
hope and faith is besieged,—God knows how 
terribly beset at times!—but it cannot be con- 
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quered. Its outer walls may be attacked, but its 
inner citadel of personality stands in serenest 
strength and safety. The law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus has made it free from the 
law of sin and of death. 
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ST. FRANCIS SHOWS SIMPLICITY 


Durine the past two or three years the ma- 
jor part of Christendom, regardless of denomi- 
national affiliations, has been doing honour to 
the memory of Francis of Assisi. He lived be- 
fore the Reformation made a line of cleavage 
between lovers of liberty and lovers of order; 
there was that in his spirit which each group 
looks upon as characteristic of its own way of 
thinking, and so St. Francis is not the hero of 
a party but a saint of the universal church, 
revered and beloved by all. He was a man of 
no special learning. He wrote his own name 
with difficulty and preferred the sign of the 
cross. He made no distinctive contribution to 
theology. He held no great office in the church 
or in the state. His greatness was the eternal 
greatness of character, the greatness of per- 
sonality, and that greatness is neither self-con- 
scious nor self-assertive. He awoke every morn- 
ing to an attention fixed upon Another than 
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himself, and with his consciousness radiantly 
centred in that Other. He greeted the light of 
each new day with the words, “We adore thee, 
O Christ, and we bless thee, because by thy holy 
cross thou hast ransomed the world.” Would 
that all of us who profess and call ourselves 
Christians might greet our day with those words 
of victory! 

In Francis, the “little poor man” of Assisi, 
we see the incarnation of the spirit of victory. 
We see sheer manhood, ransomed from sin by 
Jesus Christ and inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
revolting against and triumphing over the 
spirit of worldliness, the vulgarity of acquisi- 
tiveness, the tyranny of things. When Francis 
tore the very clothes from his back, tied them 
in a bundle, laid them at the feet of his furious 
father, and went forth into the Italian sunlight 
naked, trembling, but free, he went forth not 
to destitution but to spiritual dominion. He ful- 
filled with literal exactness St. Paul’s descrip- 
tion of a Christian minister, “as poor, yet mak- 
ing many rich.” 

Modern art owes much to Francis of Assisi. 
Before Francis, painting was limited and hob- 
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bled by conventions. After Francis it showed an 
originality and freedom due directly to the 
emancipating power of his spirit. His idealism 
was the inspiration of the artists who founded 
the Tuscan school. Cimabue, Giotto, and those 
who followed them were the sons of his free 
spirit. Francis’ love of nature awakened their 
interest in nature. His love for humanity 
brought reality and perspective into their por- 
traiture. His legend afforded them their mate- 
rial, and his love and pity transfigured their 
interpretation of the material. 

Something nearly as far-reaching may be 
claimed for St. Francis’ influence upon poetry. 
He stands here in a great succession. It would 
be interesting to make a study of the creative 
influence of Christ’s religion upon poetry, from 
the day of the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the 
Nunc Dimittis, and the Gloria in Excelsis down 
to modern times. When Francis came, there had 
been an age-long interruption of the great 
tradition. Poetry was an enchanted princess, 
fast asleep in her silent tower, when the lips of 
Francis awakened her to a new day, and his 
Canticle of the Sun restored to the world of 
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poetry the lost radiance of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

“OQ most high, almighty, good Lord God, to 
thee belong praise, glory, honor, and ail bless- 
ing! 

Praised be my Lord God with all his crea- 
tures, and especially our brother the sun, who 
brings us the day and who brings us the light; 
fair is he and shines with a very great splen- 
dour: O Lord, he signifies to us thee! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, 
and for the stars, the which he has set clear 
and lovely in the heaven. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother the wind, 
and for the air and cloud, calms, and all weather 
by which thou upholdest life in all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who 
is very serviceable unto us and humble and pre- 
cious and clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, 
through whom thou givest us light in the dark- 
ness; and he is bright and pleasant and very 
mighty and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, 
the which doth sustain us and keep us, and 
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bringeth forth divers fruits and flowers of many 
colours, and grass. 

Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon 
one another for his love’s sake, and who endure 
weakness and tribulation; blessed are they who 
peaceable shall endure, for thou, O most High- 
est, shalt give them a crown.” 

Not only was Francis himself a poet: he in- 
spired poetry in others. Jacapone da Todi was 
one of his disciples. The great hymns of pity 
and of judgment, poignant as the agony of a 
mother and terrible as the slow-gathering wrath 
of God, the Stabat Mater and the Dies Ire, 
were written by Franciscans. Dante himself, the 
second poet of Christendom and by far the 
greatest of the world’s religious poets, was a 
Franciscan tertiary. He learned from his “se- 
raphic father” the amor divina, or divine love, 
which sheds its beams of light and comfort over 
the Purgatorio, and illuminates the Paradiso 
with the glory of the Beatific Vision. 

The influence of St. Francis upon the growth 
of democracy is impossible to measure. He and 
his preaching friars simply and sublimely ig- 
nored differences of birth, wealth, and station. 
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Born to highest privileges, brought up as lav- 
ishly as though he were a son of a prince, an 
aristocrat by temperament and by training, 
Francis belonged to the “majores,” the great 
ones of Assisi. But uncalculatingly and without 
reservation he identified himself with the “mi- 
nores,” the little ones, and taught his disciples 
so to do. That is the very spirit of Christian 
democracy. Christian democracy means so be- 
lieving in the absolute worth of human person- 
ality, redeemed in Christ, so preferring spiri- 
tual freedom above distinctions due to rank, 
station, and worldly possessions, that it is possi- 
ble to reverence man as man, and to destroy as 
-in a great alembic the artificial barriers which 
separate man from man. Of course we find this 
spirit even before the time of Christ. Moses, first 
and greatest of the Hebrew prophets, had this 
spirit. When he saw an Egyptian taskmaster 
mishandling a Hebrew slave, he struck him down 
in wrath, and fled from the court of Pharaoh, 
“esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt.” Isaiah, Israel’s 
princeliest statesman, had it. One reads his 
impassioned denunciations of social abuses, and 
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wonders where this earliest of social revolution- 
ists learned his sympathies, for he dined at the 
tables of kings, and called the royal family of 
Israel his cousins. In the Christian era, our own 
Anglo-Saxon Alfred the Great had it, as he sat 
first upon the throne of a united England, giv- 
ing just judgments. And Francis of Assisi had 
it in such measure that the preaching of his 
gospel marks the break-up of feudalism in Eu- 
rope and foreshadows the day of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Victor Hugo, Cobden, Mazzini, and 
Bright. 

We must also think of the influence of St. 
Francis in the work of peace. He was born when 
warfare was universal, and fratricide the order 
of the day. Not only did nation lift up sword 
against nation, but city waged war upon city. 
He himself when a young man was imprisoned 
for a year in Perugia, in a petty war between 
Perugia and Assisi: Florence was in a death- 
grapple with neighbour cities; to kill and to be 
killed was the order of the day. St. Francis be- 
came the apostle of peace to this distracted 
world. His dearest task was to reconcile enemies. 
His most wide-spread influence was in the field 
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of pacification. His tertiaries actually refused 
to bear arms in selfish quarrels, and were up- 
held in their refusal by the all-powerful Roman 
Church. After all, when men become filled with 
the Franciscan spirit to the extent to which St. 
Francis’ followers were filled with it, it is diffi- 
cult to pick a quarrel with them. One does not 
quarrel about property with the man who has 
sold his possessions and given them to the poor, 
or about politics with the man who is in a lazar- 
house, ministering in love and pity to the lepers. 

There we leave St. Francis, “as poor, yet 
making many rich,” inspiring art to new de- 
partures, writing immortal poetry and showing 
others how to write it, preparing the way for 
democracy, enrolling himself and his disciples 
in the ranks of those makers of peace who shall 
be called the sons of God,—the most radiant 
figure that has blessed the earth since it was 
trodden by the feet of our divine Redeemer, — 
Jesus Christ. He bore in his body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus. Inwardly, he belonged to 
those whose devotion has opened heaven to 
them, and brought to them, while still in this 
life, a foretaste of the solemn and ineffably 
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blessed mysteries of the next. When he was a 
boy, he is reported to have said with true boy- 
ish braggadocio, “You will see that some day 
all the world will adore me.” His gentle mother 
had higher though less ambitious hopes for 
him: “I hope that some day Francis will be 
a good Christian.” Both prophecies were ful- 
filled. But the first was fulfilled because the sec- 
ond was established. It was because the gentle, 
heavenly-minded mother’s influence prevailed 
above that of the earth-bound, worldly-minded, 
money-valuing father, that all the world, on 
this seven-hundredth anniversary of his death, 
does homage to the memory of St. Francis. It 
has been said that two symbols exhaust all pos- 
sible conceptions of reward, the symbol of 
money and the symbol of love. Francis repu- 
diated, as his Master had before him, the sym- 
bol of money, of temporal rewards, of worldly 
prosperity, as a conception of what is worth 
living for. He was saved from the harassing 
anxieties, the throttling vulgarities, which would 
have accompanied that sordid choice. He con- 
ceived Christianity as an heroic adventure. “He 
was untrammelled, free, and yet as joyous as 
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a young Apollo. That was St. Francis, and so 
he was the true agent of redemption of a me- 
dieval world, stained with wrong and doomed 
to corruption.” 
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XII 
THE GRACE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


Te word grace has suffered the fate of 
many other notable words. It has been used so 
much, in particular it has been made to bear so 
great a weight of doctrinal significance, that 
it has become stereotyped and fallen into neg- 
lect. How much it figured, for instance, in the 
prayers, hymns, sermons, and treatises of past 
generations, and how little, by comparison, it 
figures in our own! I venture to predict a simi- 
Jar fate for the expression “social service.” 
The world will weary of it by and by, and find 
new phrases for the same conception. There are 
fashions in speech as well as in dress, and words 
do not always share the immortality of the ideas 
which they express. An overworked word loses 
its freshness and its edge. 

So with the word grace. Our forefathers 
overworked it. “The throne of grace” became 
merely a conventional designation of God’s 
presence. To fall from grace became a syn- 
onym for doing wrong. To be in a state of 
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grace became in time a trite expression not 
altogether free from a suggestion of cant. In 
contrast with these stereotyped expressions 
one remembers the answer made by Joan of © 
Arc when her persecutors tried to trap her by 
asking her whether she considered herself to 
be in a state of grace. “If I am,” she said, 
“TI bless God’s mercy; if I am not, I pray that 
He may bring me into it.” Here is grace ex- 
hibited in the very answer: modesty, humility, 
lack of self-consciousness, and a certain rare 
and sweet charm which is found whenever a 
free spirit finds for itself appropriate expres- 
sion, when a most fitting answer is none the less 
quite unexpected, and to truth and sincerity of 
word or deed there is added the element of sur- 
prise. 

The word grace as it appears in the New 
Testament is the Greek word charis. It was 
taken from secular literature by the New Tes- 
tament writers, and vivified and deepened by 
them, but originally its reference was quite ex- 
ternal. It might be paraphrased as pleasure- 
giving beavty. Homer so used it, and Hesiod, 
and those who gave it mythological significance 
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by describing how the graces shed lustre on the 
arts. Keats, more than any other modern poet, 
has caught the spirit of it, and Swinburne, with 
his Atalanta in Calydon, is not far behind. 

Austin Dobson expresses his appreciation of 
it in charming lines addressed “To a Greek 
Girlo: 


“With breath of thyme and bees that hum, 
Across the years you seem to come,— 
Across the years with nymph-like head, 
And wind-blown brows unfilleted: ... 

A vision, like Alcestis, brought 
From under-lands of memory,— 

A dream of Form in days of Thought,— 
A dream, a dream, Autonoe!” 


“A dream of form in days of thought”—that 
brings out the latent meaning of the Greek 
word charis. Symmetry, proportion, beautiful 
co-ordination, the outward loveliness that awak- 
ens joy in the beholder whether it is exhibited 
in action or repose,—none appreciated these 
things more highly than the Greek: one might 
say that they stood for him in place of a reli- 
gion. And it goes without saying that the New 
Testament writers must have had something of 
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this in mind when they appropriated the word, 
for otherwise they would have made another 
serve their purpose. St. Luke, himself a Greek, 
measured the meaning of it when he summed 
up the divine childhood by saying that Jesus 
increased in wisdom and in stature and in grace 
with God and man. No other word is so appro- 
priate to the perfect childhood, to its innocent 
and unconscious beauty, as this glowing word 
from the Greek world of form. 

The word occurs again in the Third Gospel 
when the Evangelist records the impression 
made by Christ’s first sermon. He speaks of the 
words of grace, of winsome and lofty spiritual 
beauty, which proceeded out of his mouth. 
Primitive tradition dwelt upon the look of the 
Saviour, and compared it to the gaze of an 
eagle. How firm and tender, too, must have been 
the lips which were never shadowed by an evil 
thought! Women of Galilee read the prophet’s 
face with womanly intuition, then brought him 
their children to take into his arms and bless. 
Grace as the Greeks knew it was expressed in his 
countenance; in the health which supported the 
demands of an exhausting public ministry; in 
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the vitality which healed and quickened and 
commanded those who came within the sphere of 
its influence. The emaciated representations of 
the Saviour in which Christian art abounds are 
foreign to every line of the New Testament. He 
moved among men as a king. The Gadarene de- 
moniac ran and worshipped him when he saw 
him afar off. He was the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah before he became the Lamb of God. 
But although the New Testament writers 
borrowed their word from the Greek, and 
brought with it something of its Hellenic asso- 
ciations, they deepened it with meanings de- 
rived from their own Scriptures. The Greek 
word was devoid of moral content. The thought 
of it is nearly rendered in our adjective graceful. 
There is no more ethical meaning in it, no more 
question of right or wrong, than there is in the 
play of a kitten with a ball of wool. The deeper 
content was given by the Old Testament word 
translated gracious. Like Elizabethan poets, 
our New Testament writers knew that beauty 
dwells with kindness, and so they linked them 
in a single word. The Old Testament adjective 
occurs first, I think, in the story of Joseph and 
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his brethren. Joseph greets Benjamin with the 
tender and wistful salutation, “God be gracious 
unto thee, my son.” Joseph himself by his own 
conduct revealed the essential meaning of the 
word. In his attitude towards his offending 
older brothers, in the originality with which he 
made trial of them, discovered their change of 
heart, and then conciliated and reassured them, 
there is the quality so wonderfully developed in 
the Gospel, the ability of a loving spirit to find 
for itself original expression. We read in the 
Book of Proverbs that “a gracious woman re- 
taineth honor.” Again the word suggests gen- 
tleness, favour, delicate consideration. A gra- 
cious hostess is seen at her best when she is 
manifesting kindness, interesting herself in 
what interests others, avoiding topics likely to 
cause embarrassment, smoothing the paths for 
awkward or unaccustomed guests. 

I remember with gratitude the kindness of 
such a hostess when I was a shy and awkward 
freshman in college. She was a person of much 
importance. I had a letter of introduction to 
her, but was so afraid of delivering it that I 
let weeks run into months before calling. When 
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I finally did call, I remembered that one must 
always rise and take one’s leave while speak- 
ing oneself, not while one’s hostess is speaking, 
and being tongue-tied with embarrassment, I 
stayed for three mortal hours. But not once 
during those one hundred and eighty minutes of 
patient waiting did my hostess give the slight- 
est indication that she knew any greater social 
happiness than to be spending an afternoon and 
the early part of a winter evening welcoming a 
young freshman to New Haven. I have thought 
of her from that day to this as having some- 
thing of the graciousness which we associate 
with those behind whom lie ten or twelve gen- 
erations of noble birth and breeding. 

Even in these social uses of the word we be- 
gin to see hints of deeper things; and when in 
the Old Testament the attribute of gracious- 
ness 1s applied to God, we see them in their 
fulness: kindness which shines with a myste- 
rious radiance, because it is bestowed, like Jo- 
seph’s, upon the undeserving; mercy which 
transcends all expectation; and a favour and 
good-will which stand in no relation whatsoever 
to the merit of the recipient, but are the free 
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and benignant self-expression of God’s deep life 
of love. 

To grow in the knowledge of Jesus Christ is 
to grow familiar with the lovely attribute of 
graciousness. Think of that encounter of his 
described in the third chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, with a dull and undergifted woman of 
Samaria at the side of Jacob’s well. He asked 
her for water, and was met with a churlish re- 
fusal by reason of his nationality. “How is it 
that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, 
which am a woman of Samaria? for the Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans”—a re- 
ply worthy of a Kleagle of the Ku Klux Klan. 
But our Saviour, being, in the quaint phrase of 
an old English poet, “a very perfect gentle- 
man,” did not allow this gaucherie to dissuade 
him from his purpose. Instead, he entered into 
one of the most remarkable conversations re- 
corded in the New Testament, in the course of 
which he first proclaimed his Messiahship. 
Sooner or later he was bound to reveal it; but 
only divine kindness could have singled out for 
this first august self-revelation a Samaritan 
woman of dubious antecedents, five times mar- 
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ried and now living in concubinage. Yet how 
keenly we now realize the sublime significance 
of that strange and gracious act. By showing 
himself Messiah for the foreign-born, the preju- 
diced, the ignorant, the vulgar, the sinful, Jesus 
proclaimed by implication a Christhood whose 
largess of mercy could redeem and sanctify 
the world. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” 
said Jesus; “If he thirst, give him drink.” Here 
is more than kindness; here is unexpected kind- 
ness; yet our hearts are Christian enough, I 
trust, at least to recognize the beauty of it. 
Nowhere is the field of grace so wide open as 
when men are at enmity. For any word or act 
of charity will carry there the charm and fas- 
cination of the unexpected. We remember the 
knightly Sidney less for his thousand deeds of 
valour than for one deed of Christian abnega- 
tion. The cup of water, given to a wounded 
enemy in Jesus’ name, became the wine of high 
romance. 

So we see one trait, at least, of his character, 
which can be imitated without desperate effort 
or discouraging disappointment. Perhaps our 
use of the word should retain, as Joan’s did, 
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the quality of serene unconsciousness. Instead 
of taking too much thought of our condition, 
we should dwell under the shadow of God’s 
mercy, and let it ripen and perfect in us its 
characteristic fruits. If God, and spiritual 
things, were in our thoughts more constantly, 
if we let our minds lie open to the influence of 
the Gospel, they would have in us a fructify- 
ing force. But there is another aspect to the 
question. Professor William James of Harvard 
taught us years ago as a principle of psy- 
chology that deliberate acts often create by 
reflex action the appropriate emotion. For ex- 
ample, devoutly kneeling has in principle at 
least a tendency to make the spirit more de- 
vout; marching in an orderly way enables men 
to sustain fatigue better than does straggling; 
and whistling to keep one’s courage up is no 
idle form of speech: it does keep one’s courage 
up. So it may well be that by deliberate prac- 
tice of kind and considerate acts we may form 
within ourselves that free character of which 
they are, or should be, the spontaneous expres- 
sion. 


A touching illustration comes to my mind. I 
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received once a long and delightful letter from 
a college friend whom I had not seen for years. 
He was a young Congregational minister, of a 
poetic spirit, singularly unworldly, but with 
marked ability in his own profession, the prom- 
ise of which was cut short by a lingering illness 
and an early death. This letter came quite un- 
expectedly, there being no evident occasion for 
it. He himself explained the real occasion for it. 
“Since my illness,” he said, “I have been mak- 
ing a book of friends, with a page for every day 
"in the year, and one or more friends for every 
page: when their day comes round I write them. 
That is why you are getting this letter.” It was 
a little thing to-do, but it was a very gracious 
thing. Such a letter bridges distance and silence 
and separation by a few lines of affectionate 
greeting, it renews and strengthens the bond of 
friendship, so that, even though other years of 
silence lie ahead, they carry with them the mem- 
ory of the greeting, and the thought of a friend- 
ship which absence and separation are not able 
to undo. 

It is such things as these: the sending of a 
letter, the unexpected remembrance of an anni- 
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versary, the unpremeditated call or visit of in- 
vitation, the loving-kindness of a friend, the 
courtesy shown by a stranger, or, most mem- 
orable of all, the disarming kindness of an 
enemy,—it is such things as these that give our 
human life exquisite overtones of beauty. Let 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us! 
Let his loving spirit prompt us to unfettered 
action, to kindnesses as radiant and as lovely 
as sudden sunlight breaking through the April 


clouds! 
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CHRIST’S CARE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


In thinking about our religion, we find it 
possible to consider it from two quite different. 
angles. Christianity is at the same time in- 
tensely personal, and broadly social. The social 
aim of it is the regeneration of human life as 
a whole. It aims quite frankly and sublimely at 
nothing less than the establishment on earth of 
a happy and heavenly social order through the 
influence of the teachings of Jesus. “Thy king- 
dom on earth as it is in heaven” is the central 
petition of the Lord’s prayer. The personal aim 
of the Gospel is the regeneration of individual 
men and women. It sets supreme value upon 
the individual. It counts him of absolute worth 
and importance. It aims at perfecting him, at 
establishing in his soul a happy and heavenly 
order. 

Now although this twofold aim of Christian- 
ity, this personal aim and this social aim, is evi- 
dent enough in the New Testament, it is not by 
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any means so clear in the course of Christian 
. history. There seems to have been an oscilla- 
tion, a swing of the pendulum, from one empha- 
sis to another. For example, there was a time 
not long ago when men were little concerned 
with the social teachings of the Gospel, but pro- 
foundly, and perhaps even selfishly, concerned. 
with the question of their own personal salva- 
tion. That was certainly the case in Connecti- 
cut in the days of the blue laws. Convicts were 
chained by the neck to iron poles in under- 
ground caves which reeked with filth, and al- 
lowed to rot there, while overhead men and 
women were thronging churches to the doors 
to hear Whitefield and other preachers of the 
Great Awakening. Nowadays, it is the other 
way round. The thought of the Christian world 
has veered completely. It is concentrated upon 
the social aspects of Christianity. It is asking, 
How are we to establish a new social order 
rather than, What must I do to be saved? So- 
cial service. Social uplift. Civic betterment. 
Democracy. Civilization. These we hear much 
of, but little of the imner light, little of per- 
sonal religious experience, little of that holi- 
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ness without which no man shall see the Lord. 

I do not mean to disparage, I do not mean 
to undervalue the words which are upon our 
lips. They are great words. They embody 
Christian ideals of infinite importance. Rightly 
understood, they express the ideal which Christ 
himself made central in his teaching, the ideal 
of a happy and heavenly order established on 
earth in accordance with the will of God. Our 
mistake is, not that we cherish these words, not 
that we make them bugle calls and watchwords, 
but only that we forget what they require of 
us in the way of individual preparation. Jesus 
preached the Kingdom of God. He came on 
earth to establish it. But he taught that the 
way to its realization is the straight and nar- 
row way of Christian discipleship. First the re- 
generated individual, then the regenerated so- 
ciety. First the spirit of sonship in our souls, 
then the expression of Christian brotherhood in 
our political and social institutions. We are 
powerless to achieve these social ends of the 
Gospel until we have fulfilled this personal 
preparation. We cannot face the world with the 
creative will of Christians until there is within 
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our souls that spirit of sonship, that blessed 
and quickening intimacy with the Father of our 
spirits, which Jesus felt, and which he calls on 
us to share. | 

“Fear not, little flock,” said Jesus, “for it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” Your Father. We are to begin there. 
We are to begin by realizing our worth as per- 
sons in the sight of God. We are to begin, in a 
most simple way, by trying to bring home to 
our consciousness the basic principle of the 
Gospel, the deep fact of God’s parental love. 

Your Father. He brought us into being. His 
is the ultimate responsibility for our existence. 
He assumes that responsibility. He cares, He 
feels for us the solicitude, He has in us the in- 
terest of earthly parents in their children: that, 
and how much more! The weakness of the lit- 
tle child is an appeal to our instinct of pro- 
tection. Its first tentative efforts, the baby’s 
unsteady feet upon the floor, the attempts at 
articulated speech, awaken in us the liveliest 
interest and satisfaction. How proud we are 
when babies recognize us, when they appear to 
like us! 
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Now it is as plain as the Gospel can make it, 
that we are to take these simple, natural, pa- 
rental satisfactions as the basis of our theology. 
God loves this world of men and women who 
live because He gives us life. Our weakness ap- 
peals to His pity. Our capacities appeal to His 
inspiring power. Our shortcomings cry out to 
His correcting and redeeming mercy. The first 
step in the Christian religion is just to realize 
this, just to steep our thoughts in this realiza- 
tion of sonship. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings we are to learn the elemental facts of 
our relationship to God. 

But we are not to stop there. Knowing, as 
we do, what Jesus thought of the worth of the 
individual, knowing the value that he placed 
upon a single human soul, we are to go on and 
ascertain those deeper values. We are to go on 
until we find in ourselves and in others some- 
thing which is of more worth than many spar- 
rows because it partakes of the divine nature. 
God is infinite, but there is in the spiritual na- 
ture of man that which has share in this in- 
finity. 

Thought is infinite. It is not stopped by the 
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bounds of space or time. It ranges the past in 
memory and the future in prophetic anticipa- 
tion. It turns its gaze upon the stars, and with- 
out an effort overcomes the appalling distances 
which separate men from the stars. 

In its highest expression the human will has 
in it the element of infinity. We note this when- 
ever it manifests itself in nobly creative effort, 
because we find that such effort is immortal. 
The poems of Aischylus are undying in their 
tragic grandeur. The Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace is still the embodiment of triumphant 
womanhood. And although the Cathedral of 
Rheims were levelled to the ground, it would 
live on still in the beauty of its inspiration. 

Love is infinite. It has comforts sweet and se- 
cret. It has strong-winged hopes which pass the 
gates of death and hold communion with those 
who have passed through them. 

Conscience is infinite. It apprehends the true 
nature of the God whom sceptics declare to be 
‘unknowable. It echoes with His laws as though 
they had been audibly spoken. It knows the 
right which is His will, and the wrong which 
lifts itself in opposition to Him. It knows the 
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right to be a way of life for men and nations, 
and the wrong to be a way of death. 

We must not think meanly of human nature! 
God has set eternity within the hearts of men. 
By it He indicates that in our moral nature we 
are one with him, He our Father and we His 
children. We are of more value than many 
sparrows, and it is our souls, our spiritual life, 
our capacities for inspiration which have made 
us SO. 

But this greatness of human nature, which 
the New Testament so simply and sincerely 
takes for granted, is for the most part only a 
potential greatness. In the vast majority of 
men and women it remains undeveloped. They 
are not at pains to develop it. They are willing 
to live an objective, unreflective life; they do 
not even try to become intimate with their own 
souls. Many people, I think, are actually afraid 
of their souls. They shy off in uneasiness and 
distaste whenever the subject is brought home 
to them. But we all have moral natures, whether 
we neglect them or improve them. The Bible 
calls us children of God because such we are. 
We see people who have never matured phys- 
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ically, and we pity them. We see people who 
have never matured mentally, who at adult 
years have still the minds of children: defec- 
tives, we call them, and these also we pity. But 
what of those who have never matured spiri- 
tually? What of the men whose prayers to-day 
are no more serious, no more earnest, than when 
they were boys of seven? What of the women 
who have attained the age of motherhood and 
are still infants in their ethical development? 
We are not meant to stand still. We are meant 
to grow in grace, in moral energy, in spiritual 
insight and vision. We should scan our lives for 
evidence of progress, for something to show that 
at least there is purpose in them, that at least 
we are trying to grow. 

For this, we need each one of us to get away 
in thought from the crowd. We need, each one 
of us, to think of himself or of herself singly. 
We need to seek and find in Christ a personal 
Saviour. We come to him, not as a great, un- 
differentiated crowd,—we are never that to him: 
we never can be that!—no, but one by one, 
each with his separate life, each with his sepa- 
rate needs, each with his secret, individual hopes 
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and fears. And one by one he will receive us, 
and one by one he will commune with us, and 
one by one he will impart to us, as we are able 
to receive it, the eternal love, the eternal life 
of our Father and our God. 
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CHRIST’S CARE FOR THE MULTITUDE 


“Wren Jesus saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion.” How often, as we read 
the New Testament, we meet that phrase, or 
something like it! One of the things brought 
out most clearly and sharply in the Gospels is 
the appeal which great companies of men and 
women had for Jesus. They stirred his sym- 
pathy; they aroused his compassion; they en- 
gaged his interest. One takes the impression 
that what chiefly moved him was their passiv- 
ity, their want of leadership, their dim out- 
stretchings after unknown benefits. He speaks 
of them on more than one occasion as sheep 
having no shepherd. He felt keenly what might 
be termed the pathos of a crowd. 

Sometimes the circumstances of his relations 
with these unshepherded folk are very touch- 
ing. One thinks, for instance, of the time when 
word was brought to him of the murder of his 
cousin, John the Baptist. John was a beloved 
kinsman, a boyhood playmate of Christ, but he 
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was more than that. He was the forerunner of 
Christ’s ministry, the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
He was the man who had baptized Jesus, the 
man who had recognized him as the Christ and 
given him eager welcome, the man who had 
given his heart to him in high loyalty and un- 
swerving allegiance. This great prophet of 
righteousness, this beloved friend and kinsman 
had been butchered in prison, butchered to 
gratify the dissolute and revengeful woman 
whom he had reproached for her adulterous 
union with King Herod. News of the outrage 
must have come to the Saviour as a profound 
shock; probably it was one of the keenest per- 
sonal bereavements of his life. He wanted to be 
alone with his grief. But the crowds would not 
have it so. They found out where he had gone 
and followed him, and we read that when they 
did so, Jesus came forth and welcomed them. 
Welcomed them, and under such conditions: 
what a miracle of self-forgetful kindness! 

Or one thinks of another occasion when 
Christ and his disciples were wearied by long- 
continued ministrations and found it necessary 
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to get away for a little while from the inces- 
sant and exhausting demands upon them. They 
entered into a fishing-boat and sailed across the 
Lake of Galilee to seek rest and seclusion in a 
desert place on the uninhabited side of the lake. 
But the crowds again found out where he had 
gone, and went around the lake on foot to over- 
take him. Their coming defeated the purpose 
for which he sought retirement, and yet we read 
of no sign of regret, no expression of disap- 
pointment. Instead, we are told again that Jesus 
was moved with compassion, and began to make 
immediate provision for their needs. “Whence 
shall we buy bread, that these may eat?” 
That question shows an interesting feature 
of Christ’s compassion for the multitude. It 
was, as we put it, exceedingly “practical.” It 
took into account and reckoned with physical 
and material as well as moral and spiritual 
needs. There is a so-called spirituality which 
finds the needs and pains of the body so dis- 
tasteful that it takes refuge, ostrich-like, by 
burying its head in the sands of metaphysics 
and denying the existence of matter. Sugges- 
tion is powerful, and many real as well as fan- 
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cied ills have undoubtedly been cured by this 
simple process of lopping off their heads, but it 
is to be noticed that metaphysics of this order 
is not conducive to the spirit of compassion. It 
does not drive men and women to take their 
place in the front ranks of the pitiful, des- 
perately engaged in the war against pestilence 
and famine and plague. The heroes and mar- 
tyrs of our civilization are bred on sterner 
views of life than that. Our Lord’s compassion 
for the multitudes is at one and the same time 
idealistic and practical: idealistic in its faith in 
them, its far-flung aims, its glowing hope, but 
practical in its concern for their physical wants 
and needs. There is thought for their weari- 
ness and for their hunger. There is solicitude, 
fear that if they are not fed they will faint by 
the way on their long homeward journey around 
the lake. 

One may fairly say that this is characteris- 
tic. Christ was very sensitive to the idea of 
physical hunger. After he had brought back to 
life the daughter of Jairus, he reminded the 
family that the little girl should be fed after 
her long fast. He urges the rich to make feasts 
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and to call in the poor and maimed and blind. 
He tells the parable of Dives and Lazarus to 
warn rich men of their criminal negligence if 
they let their fellow men starve at the doorstep 
unregarded. In one of his greatest and least 
understood parables he forecasts the modern 
theory of the living wage. That is the parable | 
in which the owner of the vineyard pays a day’s 
wage for an hour’s work, just because the poor 
fellow who had a will to work was suffering, as 
so many are now, from the curse of unem- 
ployment. Not having been engaged until the 
eleventh hour, he found in that single hour his 
only chance. This blessed realism of Christ, this 
sympathy with those who are in the hard places 
of the world, doing the hard and unrewarded 
work, taking patiently the hard knocks, people 
who know what it is to be sick and hungry and 
homeless—this way in which Jesus understood 
and provided for the simpler and more com- 
monplace kinds of human need, is a feature of 
his character and of his ministry which must 
be borne in mind. It has been in the past and 
will continue to be in the future the mainspring 
and incentive of social progress. It is interest- 
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ing to remember that one of the first things 
that the early Christians did after the close of 
the Roman persecutions was to build a hospital 
and that this was possibly the first institution 
of its sort in the world. It has been truly said 
that the appeal that lay in the sheer misery 
and helplessness of masses of men was one of 
the foundations of the Christian Church. 

But of course it was more than the physical 
needs of the multitudes that appealed to Christ’s 
compassion. Hunger is a cruel thing; when it 
progresses into famine, it takes on proportions 
of sheer horror, as those who are sensitive to 
stories from the Volga region and the Near 
East know only too well. But, after all, hunger 
is comparatively easy to deal with. In these 
days of tremendous production, in some coun- 
tries actual over-production of food, it becomes 
chiefly a problem of effective distribution, and 
that is a problem that a humane society can 
grapple and deal with when it is sufficiently 
aroused to undertake the task. Man has deeper 
needs than this. “When Jesus saw the multi- 
tudes, he was moved with compassion for them 
because they were distressed and scattered, as 
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sheep not having a shepherd.” That, after all, 
is a picture of moral rather than material 
needs. And what a picture it is of irresolution, 
of weakness, of pitiable ineffectiveness! Dis- 
tressed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd, a prey to dogs and wolves, to birds 
and beasts of prey, to all the dark, destructive 
agencies which are let loose upon human life 
and human character when it is wanting in 
moral and spiritual defences. 

There we come to the deep grounds of misery 
which so elicited the Saviour’s pity, the tears in 
things of which the Roman poet wrote in words 
the sadness of which has come down through 
the ages. A greater poet than Catullus has ex- 
pressed the realization with no less poignancy. 
One remembers the pathetic exclamation of 
Othello when for the first time he permits him- 
self to doubt his innocent young wife: ‘The 
pity of it, Iago; the pity of it!” The pity of it 
indeed! The pity of the grim tragedy, so wick- 
edly brought about, so easily to have been 
averted by a little patience, a little faith. And 
far beyond the limits of the play, the pity of all 


things human, for there are tears in all. The 
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pity of blighted promise: hot-blooded young 
life led astray by the seduction of the senses and 
making forlorn shipwreck of what might have 
been an upright manhood, or a gracious and 
sacred womanhood. The pity of intemperance: 
enslaving so many who, in happier circum- 
stances, might have been leaders, dragging 
them down and drowning them in a pestilential 
swamp. ‘The pity of sordid ambitions: chaining 
men to a treadmill of self-interest, and harden- 
ing their hearts till there is no room for any 
generous sympathy, for any spontaneous ten- 
derness. The pity of that summation of all mis- 
eries that flesh or spirit can suffer, modern 
war: war with its ferocious passions, its butch- 
eries, its mutilations, its bestial excesses, its 
legacies of hatreds that from generation to gen- 
eration go on poisoning the heart of man 
against his fellow man. And even when we leave 
out of the reckoning these stark and evident 
tragedies, God knows that what is left is still 
deserving His compassion. The multitudes, the 
great company of ordinary men and women, 
are not happy, and they are not good. Most of 
them feel that their lives have been lived under 
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the shadow of recognized moral defeat. They 
feel that they have wasted their time, pursuing 
trivial interests instead of great ones. They feel 
that they have wasted their strength, pursuing 
selfish ends instead of noble. They feel that they 
have wasted and squandered their life-force, 
never fulfilling the dreams of courage and de- 
votion which once made beautiful their hopes 
of life. “O soul of mine,” cries one of our poets, 
“what have you done with your youth!” What 
have we done with our youth, with the daring 
of it, with the tenderness, with the splendour? 
That is what multitudes are asking. They have 
never reached the true insight, the firm resolu- 
tion, the swift and strong decision which con- 
stitute character. All that they know is dis- 
illusion. All that they look for is to drift and 
drift, and to know and hate the impotence of 
drifting. 

That is what makes the Christian religion a 
religion of redemption. The everlasting mean- 
ing of Christ’s compassion is just this, that 
Jesus is the embodiment of the pity of God. It 
is not man reaching up to God in aspiration 
that we see here: it is God reaching down to 
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man in redeeming love. Jesus is the embodiment 
of the saving pity of God. When he allowed 
himself to be called the friend of publicans and 
sinners, it meant that God is the friend of sin- 
ners. When he called to the trembling little 
publican, “Zaccheus, make haste and come 
down, for to-day I must abide at thy house,” it 
meant that God saw something of worth, some- 
thing worth saving in the man whom his neigh- 
bours hated and despised and sent to Coventry. 
And how Zaccheus flamed up into manhood un- 
der the glow of that generous recognition: “Be- 
hold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor, and if I have taken aught from any man 
by false accusation, I restore him fourfold.” 
When the Blessed One permitted a woman who 
had been a sinner to break the precious box of 
ointment and pour it over his feet, and to wipe 
them with the hairs of her head, it meant that 
God was receiving the contrition and love of 
that penitent, and accepting them. And when he 
said to the dying thief upon the cross, “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise,” He who 
spoke was Lord of the unknown world which he 
threw open; the pierced hands held even then 
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the keys of Hades and of death. It is the deity 
of Jesus which measures the meaning of his 
pity. It is the deity of Jesus which makes glo- 
rious his compassion for the multitudes suffer- 
ing under the consciousness of moral defeat, 
which makes so glorious, so challenging, and so 
awful his summons to them to accept his pity, 
and to be born again out of the travail of his 
love,—born into a divine newness of hope and 


life. 
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XV 
THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 


St. Luxe was an historical personage, not a 
mythical or legendary character. He was the 
physician who took care of the Apostle Paul, 
the “beloved physician,” St. Paul calls him. The 
references to him in epistles of St. Paul, the 
authenticity of which have never been seriously 
challenged, are evidence of that. It is also one 
of the surer conclusions of Higher Criticism, 
established with certainty by the scholarship of 
-Harnack, that St. Luke was the author of the 
Gospel which bears his name and also of the 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles: in other 
words, he was the most important of the early 
church historians. Renan called the third Gos- 
pel the most beautiful book that has ever been 
written. Dante loved it, and called it the Gos- 
pel of the gentleness of Christ. 

The first characteristic of St. Luke’s Gospel 
is its joyousness. There is pervading it a feel- 
ing of relief, of exhilaration, of powers re- 
leased, of energies set free. There is the real- 
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ization that with the coming of Jesus Christ 
a new energy, immeasurable in its potency, a 
new creative and regenerative force has been 
brought to bear upon human life. The third 
Gospel is the Gospel of hope. There is a radi- 
ance like that of dawn upon it. It is full of “joie 
de vivre.” Its attitude towards life is like that 
of the heroine of Browning’s drama, Pippa — 
Passes, as she watches with sheer happiness the 


sun rising upon an untried day. 


“Oh, Day, if I squander a wavelet of thee, 
A mite of my twelve hours’ treasure, 
The least of thy gazes or glances, 
(Be they grants thou art bound to or gifts above 
measure ) | 
One of thy choices or one of thy chances, 
(Be they tasks God imposed thee or freaks at thy 
pleasure) 
—My Day, if I squander such labour or leisure, 
Then shame fall on Asolo, mischief on me!’ 


The third Gospel is also the Gospel of youth. 
It contains the story of the infancy of Jesus. 
There is more about childhood in it than in the 
other three Gospels; there is more about the 
young. Even old people, like Simeon and Anna, 
who appear in it, are young old people: people 
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whose eyes are on the future, like the late ven- 
erable ex-president of Harvard, young in his 
ninetieth year; people who have not let the 
flight of time rob them of their idealism or re- 
lax their spiritual elasticity. The third Gospel 
has more scenes of social festivity than all the 
others put together. It gives us a new light 
upon Christ; it shows the Son of Man who in 
his own striking phrase, “came eating and 
drinking”; who was so far removed from puri- 
tanism or from morbid asceticism that his ene- 
mies scandalously charged him with being a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber. Children 
come to the Saviour in this Gospel, drawn by © 
something radiant and winning, a power of 
sympathy with them, a fellow feeling, an abil- 
ity to understand and enter into their happi- 
ness. The fifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel is a pean of joy, joy over the finding of the 
lost sheep, the lost coin, the lost son. There is 
the best robe for the prodigal, there is the ring, 
there is music and dancing. 

This thing goes very deep. Joy has thera- 
peutic value, and the physician who, like St. 
Luke, recognizes the fact, and makes use of it, 
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can do wonders for his patient. The entrance of 
a strong, cheerful, vital physician into a sick- 
room brings in itself to the sick and depressed 
a better tonic than any medicine that he pre- 
scribes. How much more it means if he also 
brings them, as St. Luke did, into the realized 
presence of Him in the hem of whose garment 
there is health! The third Gospel is a Gospel of 
redemption. It is brimming with the conscious- 
ness of a great deliverance. The world has been 
redeemed in Christ; by his holy cross he has 
ransomed it from the power of sin. Sin still ex- 
ists, and must be fought with, but it is no longer 
invincible; its power is broken. There is a heal- 
ing and saving force in the world which is 
mightier than sin; there is a joyous and vic- 
torious faith which can always overcome it. 
Those who do not know this aspect of Chris- 
tianity as a Gospel of redemption, as good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all peo- 
ple, do not know it in its most characteristic 
and commanding feature. And those who do not 
employ this knowledge of God’s good-will to- 
wards men, this radiant consciousness that God 
is on the side of life and health and hope, are 
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missing one of the greatest curative agencies 
that the world contains for the building up of 
health, for the restoration of hope, for the vi- 
talizing of body, mind, and soul. 

There is a second characteristic of St. Luke’s 
Gospel which is related to the first, and which, 
like the first, has therapeutical value. It is pre- 
eminently the Gospel of grace. Dante calls it 
the Gospel of the gentleness of Christ. It takes 
a poet to recognize a poet, and the great poet 
of the Middle Ages calls attention to an aspect 
of the Gospel which the Middle Ages recognized 
pre-eminently, the grace of it, its doctrine of 
the forgiveness of sins. It is the Gospel of the 
gentleness of Christ. It is the Gospel of his com- 
passion for the multitudes, his understanding © 
of their frailty, his patience with them, his 
great, dear, all-embracing, reconciling forgive- 
ness. ‘he note of universality is struck in this 
Gospel. St. Matthew carries the genealogy of 
our Lord back to Abraham, the father of the 
faithful. St. Luke carries it back to Adam, the 
father of the human race. Christ is to be “a 
light to lighten the Gentiles.” All flesh shall see 


the salvation of God. There is a rebuke for pro- 
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vincialism: the hero of one of the greatest of the 
parables is not a Jew, but a good Samaritan. 
Of ten lepers who are cleansed, the only one 
who returns, the grateful one, is also a Samari- 
tan. The Christ of the third Gospel is the friend 
of publicans and sinners. The third Gospel 
alone tells of his kindness in the house of Simon 
to the woman who had been a sinner; it alone 
tells of his word of comfort to the dying thief 
upon the cross; it alone tells the story of the 
Prodigal Son. 

One does not need to know much about human 
nature to know that this great deep note of 
grace, this bell-like note of God’s forgiveness, 1s 
the one note most needed to stir up in men those 
mysterious recuperative powers which make for 
life and health, and sanity. “Son,” said Jesus 
to the man sick of the palsy, “Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee,” then after that, ‘Arise, take up 
thy bed and walk.” Over and over again we 
find that to be the proper sequence. Sickness 
is by no means always the result of sin, but 
much sickness is directly so, and a great deal 
more is so indirectly. There has been a loss of 


faith, a flagging of hope, a sense of alienation: 
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the soul is ill at ease, and its restlessness and 
unhappiness are eventually portrayed in the 
ailing body. There must be an absolving side 
to the healing of disease, or it will not be effec- 
tive healing. There must be this deep, liberat- 
ing proclamation of forgiveness, this bringing 
of the love and pity of God right down to the 
relief of men, and awakening in them of a cor- 
responding forgiveness of injury, and charity 
for their fellow men, if the Christian religion 
is to be known in its fulness as a healing power. 

Still another note which characterises the 
third Gospel, and which characterized the be- 
loved physician who wrote it, is the note of spir- 
ituality. St. Luke, like most physicians, was a 
practical man. His feet were on the ground. He 
noted, with the utmost keenness of observation, 
the physical conditions which Christ relieved. 
He used medical terms: one almost sees the phy- 
sician’s note-book in his hand, jotting down 
symptoms and making careful diagnosis. But to 
all this he added a spirituality which is the more 
evident because it is so quiet, so unobtrusive. 
This is the Gospel of praise and prayer. It is 
the only Gospel which preserves for us the can- 
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ticles of worship which are still used in our 
services: The Magnificat, the Benedictus, the 
Nunc Dimittis, the Gloria in Excelsis. It is the 
only Gospel which tells us that our Lord prayed 
at the time of his baptism; that he spent the 
night in prayer before the calling of the 
Twelve; that on the cross he breathed out his 
parting spirit in prayer. It alone gives us the 
parable which illustrate persistence in prayer. 
This good physician is getting at the roots of 
things. To him the soul is as real as the body, 
and has needs as real. Prayer and praise are the 
arteries of the soul. Life is crippled and bowed 
down when these are hardened and contracted. 
Life is normal when they are sensitive, for they 
make possible that blessed receptiveness of God 
which is the innermost secret of health. 
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Or the sublimity of self-sacrifice there has 
never been any question. It has been held in 
honour from the earliest ages, and among every 
people. All the most heroic traditions, all the 
most tender recollections of mankind find their 
focus in this great willingness of men and 
women to be spent, to be offered up, for others 
than themselves. “Sweet and fitting it is that a 
man should die for his country,” said the old 
Roman poet, and to prove the truth of the 
words, Regulus suffered himself to be led forth 
to death rather than to jeopardize by a hair’s 
breadth of danger the city to which he owed his 
allegiance. As for tales of personal devotion, 
they come in clouds, besieging memory with 
their beauty, from the days of Sophocles down. 
One thinks of Antigone, loyal at so great a 
cost, of Alcestis, giving her life for her hus- 
band, of the friendship of Damon and Pythias, 
of the love of Jonathan for David, of Shake- 
speare’s sweetest heroine, Cordelia. These are 
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the stories that outline the far horizons of hu- 
man life, and gild them with the light of hope. 
What would the world be like to-day, what will 
the world be like in the far future, when men 
learn to live for one another in fellowship like 
this? 

Of the sublimity of self-sacrifice there has 
never been any question, but there has often 
been question of its rationality. Taken by itself, 
taken as an isolated fact, self-sacrifice is not 
rational. There is nothing logical about it. It 
is contrary to reason that a man should curtail 
his own pleasures, expose himself to peril and 
privation, risk and perhaps lay down his life, 
unless—unless what? Unless by losing life he 
can find it—unless by so doing he can feel that 
he is ministering to a larger life, a greater wel- 
fare, a more important happiness, of which his 
own has become part and parcel through loy- 
alty. Professor Palmer of Harvard tells a story 
current in the newspapers during the Civil 
War. “Just before a battle an officer, knowing 
of what consequence it was that his regiment 
should hold its ground, hastened to the rear to 
see that none of his men was straggling. He 
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met a cowardly fellow trying to regain the 
camp. ‘Turning upon him in a passion of dis- 
gust, he said, ‘What! do you count your mis- 
erable little life worth more than that of this 
great army?’ ‘Worth more to me, sir,’ the man 
replied. He imagined that could he but save 
this eating, breathing, feeling self, no matter 
if the country were lost, he would be a gainer. 
What folly! What would existence be worth 
outside the total interrelationship of human 
beings called his land. But this fact he could 
not perceive.” It is the fact, however, which, in 
the words of Jesus, lets us into the very mean- 
ing of self-sacrifice. “Whosoever shall lose his 
life shall find it.” Sacrifice is not the right 
word for this great thing. It is not properly 
named. The word suggests loss, impoverish- 
ment. But this is not loss or impoverishment. It 
is freedom, expansion, enrichment. It is per- 
sonality finding itself more fully, coming more 
greatly into its own. 

There are times when men perceive this 
truth instinctively. The war taught us that. 
We saw how completely, when the pressure is 
great enough, the instinct of self-preservation 
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is subordinated to the instinct of loyalty. In or- 
der that the group may survive, in order that 
the cause may triumph, the individual is ready, 
like Marcus Curtius, to leap into the abyss. 
The fact that military service was generally 
compulsory must not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that men are willing to serve, if their coun- 
try’s need is vividly brought home to them. 
Great Britain furnished us with proof of that 
by raising a volunteer army of five million men 
before resorting to conscription. Many of these 
young men were members of the leisure classes ; 
they had looked upon the state all their lives as 
an easy and indulgent mother. Suddenly, in- 
stead of giving, protecting, indulging, the state 
demanded of them that they give, that they 
protect, that they defend, that they sacrifice 
for the commonwealth their possessions and 
their lives. And they did it with a readiness 
which must have been amazing to any cynic. 
Where are the psychologists who, a few years 
ago, were so ready to explain all human con- 
duct upon the basis of self-interest? More and 
more, as the evidence comes in, we are inclined 
to approach the other extreme and to maintain 
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that the strongest instinct in human nature is 
the instinct of loyalty. Some one has spoken of 
the peculiar, exalted joy that comes of flinging 
all one is and has into the common stock when 
the tremendous demand is made upon our utter- 
most in an hour of Crisis. ‘“T'o have something 
before you, clearly seen, which you know you 
must do, and can do, and will spend your utmost 
strength and perhaps your life in doing, that 
is one form at least of very high happiness, and 
one that appeals,” as Gilbert Murray has said, 
“not only to saints and heroes, but to average 
men.” 

‘““Whosoever would save his life shall lose it.” 
We had a name for such in war-time: we called 
them slackers. But slackers are not peculiar to 
war-time. At all times society has to take into 
account those who are in it but not of it, those 
who receive the benefits of an organized system 
of human relationships but render no equiva- 
lent in service. By saving life they lose it. By 
putting selfish interests first, they are forever 
shutting themselves out from the richness and 
complexity of social life, from the keen zest of 
its interests, from the warm glow of its sympa- 
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thies, from the eager striving of its efforts. 
They are like parasitic plants attached to the 
great tree of civilization but not rooted with it, 
not vitally related to it, not quickened by it 
into fruitfulness, not fully living, not fully 
personal, not completely men and women, and 
never truly happy. Their self-absorption makes 
them an easy prey to morbid imaginings; they 
frequently become victims of neurasthenic dis- 
turbances. The physician orders them off to the 
mountains or the sea-shore in the hope that 
change of scene will induce a change of mind. 
But of what use is change of scene to a mind 
which is drearily harnessed to the tread-mill of 
its own narrow interests, to a heart which is 
morbidly preoccupied with itself? How much 
wiser and how much kinder to tell such men and 
women in the very words of Christ that whoso- 
ever would save his life shall lose it; that if they 
do not find escape from self they shall die, but 
if they do once fling themselves self-regard- 
lessly into work and thought for others, they 
will begin to live with a keener zest and inter- 
est than they have ever known before, and 
health will overtake them in the process. 
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But the other term of the great paradox is 
the term of hope and promise. “Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake shall find it.” It is pos- 
sible for a man so to identify himself with other 
people that he makes their lives his own, enters 
into them and shares them. And the measure in 
which he is able to do this is precisely the mea- 
sure of the fulness of his own life. One is often 
impressed with the vitality of hospital nurses, 
with the strength with which they sustain the 
fatigue of arduous labour. Is it, perhaps, be- 
cause their work is in its very nature so un- 
selfish, so sympathetic, so absorbed with the 
immediate needs of other people that they have 
no time to think of themselves? We read, a few 
mornings ago, of a little girl of four who was 
burned to death trying to save her baby brother 
from flames which had spread from an ex- 
plosion: she was found with her arms around 
him in maternal protection. Can children teach 
us the secret of Christ, prove to us that we are 
members one of another, and that in that deep 
and dear relatedness we are to find the immor- 
tal things of life, the things that lie beyond the 
reach of harm, beyond the power of pain? Life 
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is endless, therefore we cannot lose it by any 
sacrifice: love is inexhaustible, therefore we can- 
not waste it by any spending; until we know 
this with something of the instinctive simplicity, 
with something of the intuitive directness of a 
little child, we cannot enter the kingdom. 

The very word member is a word full of sig- 
nificance and meaning in this connection: It 
suggests a whole that is greater than the parts. 
It depicts a relatedness by which the part takes 
from and contributes to the life of the whole. 
If you are a member of any group or organiza- 
tion, then to the extent to which your member- 
ship is real, to that extent you have got beyond 
selfishness. You have emerged from self-con- 
sciousness into social consciousness. Member- 
ship in a beloved community and loyalty to that 
community is a true path to this experience of 
which Christ speaks, this losing life to find it. 
The member of the family must lose his life to 
find it. The self-conscious boy must outgrow the 
painful self-consciousness of the hobbledehoy 
age: he must become the loyal friend, the chiv- 
alrous and considerate lover, the self-forgetful 
husband and father in order that he may find 
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his life in the larger life of the family, and so 
be clothed with the great, protective strength 
and tenderness of manhood. The member of a 
church must lose his life to find it. He must get 
beyond the partisanship that excludes from 
sympathy Christians of other views and tem- 
peraments, if he is to enter into the great cor- 
porate life of the Christian Church in all its 
rich and beautiful diversity, in all its sweep and 
advance of world-wide missionary enterprise. 
He must get beyond the narrow literalism 
which bars the doors and shuts the windows to 
the great and new revelations of science. Day 
unto day of glorious scientific discovery has 
been uttering new speech of God’s handiwork 
in nature; night unto night has shown new 
knowledge of the immensities of His creation, 
and yet there are men who try to shut out these 
revelations because they cannot reconcile them 
with a six-day creation of the world in the year 
4004 B. C. The member of a business enter- 
prise, the employer and the workman no less, 
must lose his life to find it. The one must cease 
working merely for profit, the other must cease 
thinking merely of pay, and both must think 
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of their work, not in terms of strife but in 
terms of fellowship, of common service to a 
community of which both are members, and to 
which both owe their loyalty. The provincial 
villager must lose his life to find it. He must 
begin to think in larger terms, he must become 
aware of wider relatedness, before his life is 
lifted up into patriotism, but when he does that, 
his own small life is ennobled and enlarged. It 
is said of Lincoln that while he was giving the 
Gettysburg address his face was transfigured, 
so that those who stood nearest scarcely rec- 
ognized the homely features because of the 
changed expression. In its degree it was trans- 
figuration that they were witnessing. A nation 
was looking at them and blessing them from 
the President’s eyes; a nation, shriven by years 
of suffering, in whose great corporate life this 
man had found his own. 

The greatest lack in human nature is lack of 
a realizing fellowship, lack of this divine abil- 
ity to enter deeply into the lives of other people, 
and to identify ourselves with them. How keenly 
we are conscious of our own existence, and how 
meagrely, for the most part, we are aware of 
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each other’s! William Watson expresses this hu- 
man weakness in a striking quatrain: 
“Momentous to himself, as I to me, 
Is every man that ever woman bore; 


Once, in a lightning flash of sympathy, 
I felt this truth an instant but no more.” 


It was because the Saviour was forever feeling 
this truth, watchful, sympathetic, compassion- 
ate, that men were forever coming to him with 
their burdens, with their sorrows, with their 
transgressions, and their repentance. A word 
could reach him: he heard blind Bartimeus 
above the clamour of the crowd. A touch could 
elicit his notice: he felt instantly, in the midst 
of a surging multitude, the touch upon the hem 
of his garment that betokened human need. No 
suffering of his own made him oblivious to the 
needs of others: while he was enduring the pains 
of crucifixion he prayed for the Roman sol- 
diers and comforted the dying thief. But this 
finding of self in others, this great loving iden- 
tification of himself with others, did not cease 
with his earthly life. The supreme mystery of 
human relations is that it has never ceased. 
The supreme fact of human experience is that 
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it is true to-day, that it has been true for nine- 
teen hundred years. What metaphysician could 
invent such a relationship as this, not with a 
few men but with all, not for a season but for 
endless ages? What poet could have imagined 
such a reality as this, One to whom Jew and 
Gentile, Asiatic and European, monarch and 
beggar, man of culture and illiterate peasant, 
bravest saint and humblest penitent can come 
as they come to Christ, can share as they share 
in him, can say as they have said for nineteen 
hundred years and still are saying: “He loved 
me; he gave himself for me; I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me, and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God’? This union of Christ with human- 
ity, this direct, personal relation in which he 
stands to every man who will accept him is the 
one way to human fellowship. It is the one way 
to a feeling of fraternity that shall transcend 
national boundaries and weld the world into 
unity. 


PUL] 


XVII 


CHRIST THE RESURRECTION AND THE 
LIFE 
“JEsus said unto her, I am the resurrection, 
and the life; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Be- 
lievest thou this?” 


These words, which have been heard since be- 
side so many graves, were spoken first beside 
the grave of Lazarus. They were spoken in com- 
fort to Martha, the sister of Lazarus. But like 
all the words of Jesus, they go far beyond their 
original mission. They are no more exhausted 
by it than a living spring is exhausted when 
the first wanderer has discovered it, and knelt 
and quenched his thirst. 

“Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise 
again. Martha saith unto him, I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day.” 
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We see from these verses the kind of comfort 
Martha needed. Her conception of the resur- 
rection was academic. Her belief in a future life 
was perfunctory and joyless. It had no vivid- . 
ness in it. It was associated, no doubt, with 
decorous services and droning sermons heard 
from childhood in the synagogue at Bethany. 
In other words, religion was to Martha just 
what religion is to nine out of ten of the people 
who profess it: proper, conventional, church- 
going, creed-repeating, but beyond this nothing 
vital, no haze of shimmering wonder, no faith 
that looks for miracles and works them, no life- 
imparting energy that makes the blood go sing- 
ing through the veins. Oh, yes, Martha was 
thoroughly orthodox! She held loyally to what 
she had been taught in childhood: “I know that 
he shall rise again at the last day.” But how 
much comfort did that assurance bring her? 
How much comfort is it to any loving sister to 
know that in some dim, far-off, unimaginably 
distant future there shall be a rising again of 
the brother whose hand was in hers but yester- 
day, whose eyes but yesterday were smiling into 
hers? To Martha’s wounded heart, this last-day 
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comfort is no comfort. And so it is, I think, 
with most of those who mourn. 

Notice what Jesus does. He does not contra- 
dict her belief. But he passes it by as though 
it were a thing of small consequence. He offers 
her something more immediate, and more vital. 
He recalls her from contemplation of the last 
day, and the general resurrection, to contem- 
plation of himself. “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” 

The first purpose of these words was evi- 
dently to get the thought of Martha away from 
death. Her mind was full of it. Her heart was 
broken by it. Her imagination had been run- 
ning riot with all the physical details of it, and 
suffering torture in consequence, as is the case 
of so many persons with sensitive natures: Ed- 
gar Allan Poe is an example. And the first thing 
that Jesus did was to divert her attention. He 
made her stop thinking for a moment about her 
dead brother, and think about this living friend 
of her brother. He made her stop thinking 
about death, and begin to think about life, 
about the life that was manifested in him, the 


life he was able to impart. 
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This is in itself significant. Christ’s an- 
tipathy to death, his wish to divert men’s minds 
from the thought of it, his reluctance even to 
use the word, as though by false and odious as- 
sociations the very name had to some extent 
become degraded, is one of the most striking 
facts to be found in the New Testament. 

For death as a natural process, Jesus had 
no aversion. He coined a beautiful and expres- 
sive term for it. “The child is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” “Our friend Lazarus is asleep.” 'This 
term took strong hold of the imagination of 
the early Christians, and we find them all re- 
peating it. St. Luke uses it to describe the 
passing of Stephen, the first martyr. The cata- 
combs still bear ancient inscriptions of this 
character. “Asleep in Jesus.” “He sleeps in 
peace.” But sleep is not what most people think 
of when they think of death. Sleep involves no 
cessation of life, no permanent interruption of 
its activities. Sleep means rest, refreshment, in- 
vigoration, the repairing of ravages wrought 
by toil and care. And death, as men’s fears for- 
bode it and depict it, is something entirely dif- 
ferent. It does mean cessation. It is not a mere 
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change of condition, but a very negation of 
life. 

Against this great negation, this dreadful 
and depressing illusion, Jesus pitted the entire 
force of his thought and will and purpose. He 
regarded it as an arch-enemy of his mission and 
of his kingdom. He hated it as though it were 
a work of Satan. He awaited the hour when he 
himself should meet it in battle, and defeat it, 
and strike it down, and trample it beneath his 
feet. That is the essential meaning of his res- 
urrection when we speak of his rising as a tri- 
umph. It is a triumph over this dark enemy. 
It is a breaking of the power of this tyrannical 
illusion, and the setting free of his people’s 
thoughts from fear. 

“Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, 
and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Be- 
lievest thou this?” 

Believest thou? not understandest thou? 
Martha did not understand. The saying was 
made up of paradoxes, as sayings which have 
life in them so often are. Yet Martha believed 
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it. Womanly intuition took her straight to the 
essential truth in it. Dead, Lazarus was, but 
death, for the friend of Jesus, was not and 
could not be what it appeared to be. For in 
Jesus there was manifested the eternal life of 
God, and death was incompatible with this high 
fellowship, this union through Christ with the 
Ever-living One. And so Martha, with her 
thought diverted, looked upon Jesus, and real- 
ized something of his meaning. Realizing his 
strength, his invincible vitality, she drew from 
it strength according to her need. There is 
something very touching, somewhat inconse- 
- quential, and altogether feminine in her answer. 
She does not understand the doctrine, but she 
trusts the person. “Yea, Lord, I believe that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 

But this saying of Christ has further impli- 
cations. When he speaks of himself as life and 
resurrection, he identifies these things with per- 
sonality, and gives us not only hope, but the 
reason on which this hope is based. 

There are two ways, and no other possible 
ways, in which we can regard ourselves. We can 
regard ourselves as bodies having life, as parts, 
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that is, of the material universe, as organisms 
which will be resolved into their constituent ele- 
ments at death. Or we can regard ourselves as 
living beings, clothed with bodies but indepen- 
dent of them, and not dissolved, not dissipated 
into thin air, not ceasing to be ourselves, when 
we lay aside the garments of the flesh. If life is 
something that we have, like clothes, or like our 
bodies, then like these it can be taken from us, 
and we shall cease to be. But if life is something 
that we are, then it is independent of its tem- 
porary embodiments, and carries with it the 
power of resurrection, gathering to itself a new 
body, according as the soul finds need. Jesus 
gives the sanction of his divine authority to the 
second of these possibilities, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life.” 

Believest thou this? Nature is full of won- 
derful analogies. How frail the bridge is over 
which life passes from generation to genera- 
tion! How all but immaterial is the nucleus, the 
vital germ, which preserves and reproduces 
life! How mysterious and how impressive are 
the processes by which the seed sown in the dark 
ground seems dead, but carries on its vital 
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functions, silently reaching forth and forming 
from surrounding elements a new embodiment, 
until it manifests once more its own identity, 
in stately trees or waving fields of grain! Does 
not every springtime confirm our faith in im- 
| mortality with a thousand lovely voices? That 
which is least in nature does not die. It only 
changes its condition. That which is greatest, 
to which all lesser things in nature are minis- 
trant and tributary: the soul of man, made in 
God’s image: it is unthinkable that this could 
cease to be. 

But stop a moment, and go back to the deep 
words of Jesus. What we have been speaking of 
just now is immortality. Our Saviour uses no 
such word. He does not discredit our belief in 
it: far from it. He gives to our belief its final 
vindication. Yet he does not use the word itself, 
but other words which are more full of mean- 
ing. We have been speaking of immortality, but 
he speaks of resurrection and of life. 

Now immortality is a negative word. It ex- 
presses a negative conception. It was all that 
was in the mind of Martha when in a dreary 
way she accepted the fact of her brother’s 
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deathlessness, yet got no comfort from it for 
her present need. And the Saviour agreed with 
her, and passed her doctrine by, as though in- 
deed it were of little consequence, and used in- 
stead words that were positive, words that were 
pregnant with meaning. Mere existence, mere 
continuance of personal identity, mere survival 
of bodily dissolution, that is something which 
has no place in the thought of the Saviour, or 
in his utterances. In itself continuous existence 
is worth nothing. In itself it means nothing. 
What shall it profit a man to preserve his per- 
sonal identity if his identity is a mean thing, 
not worth preserving? Life upon low terms, life 
under the sway of sin, life morbid, sordid, ig- 
noble, unkind, unclean, is not life at all, but 
death in life, and so he terms it. Life is worth 
only what it holds out in hope for us. Life is 
worth only what it embraces of character, of 
moral significance, of spiritual meaning. Life 
was true for Lazarus, true for Martha, true for 
every Christian soul who should come after, 
only as it had fellowship with Christ in it, and 
fellowship through Christ with the eternal God. 

Christ the life-giver, the giver of worth to 
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life, and then to every worthful life the giver 
of resurrection, that is the Christian message. 
There is no other. There can be no truer. If 
the empty tomb spelled only immortality, it 
might spell not redemption but confusion. To 
live on as we are at our worst, to live on meanly, 
sadly, stupidly, carnal-mindedly forever, would 
be a worse fate than in fable befell the wander- 
ing Jew. Christ is the Resurrection and the 
Life. It is the living Saviour, who brings grace 
to us, who brings fellowship to us, who is the 
resurrection and the life. His work is not to 
give us immortality. That we have, for better 
or for worse. His work is to give value to what 
we possess, to quicken into life our deathless 
spirits. His work is to lift us up, so that we 
dare look with hopeful eyes upon the trackless 
spaces of eternity. “That I may know him,” 
cried St. Paul, “and the power of his resurrec- 
tion.” He did know it. He had experienced it 
through conversion. He had been blind and 
brutal. He had been merciless to those whose 
sole offence was that they were living their life 
of gentleness and mercy in their own free way. 
He had haled not only men but women to 
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scourging and to death. “Breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter,” he had persecuted the in- 
fant Church of Christ. And the risen Saviour 
met him, and transformed him. He touched him 
with the power of the resurrection. He made 
this dark, strong, cruel zealot the tenderest of 
his saints, the benignant apostle of love. That 
is his characteristic miracle. It is to convert our 
lives. It is to lift them up into fellowship with 
his life. It is to take men and women out of 
their sins, and out of that lethargy and supine- 
ness which is almost more contemptible than 
active sin, to give them life. 

Giver of life! Giver of worth to lives of men 
and lives of nations! These, too, may feel the 
quickening influences of his Gospel. They, too, 
can share the triumph of the resurrection, and 
be lifted up out of the death of sin into a fu- 
ture made sublime with hope. Already that hope 
is dawning on the world, and gilding the sum- 
mits of the future. One law is to be established 
henceforth for the great and for the little. One 
safety for the weak and for the strong. Force 
alone cannot achieve this purpose. No one real- 
izes that more keenly than the Christian. He 
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who does not realize it is Christian only in name. 
But there are things abroad in the world to- 
day that are mightier than the mightiest arma- 
ment. There are ideas abroad in the world, there 
are watchings, there are prayings, there are 
dreams of saints and hopes of prophets, which 
by God’s grace shall prevail where human 
strength alone cannot prevail, and bring with 
them resurrection. 
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XVIII 
THE MYSTERY OF THE DEATH OF JESUS 


One of the profoundest mysteries of the 
Christian religion is the mystery of the death of 
Jesus. His death was voluntary. The New Tes- 
tament is explicit on that point. Jesus is repre- 
sented as telling his disciples in the most sol- 
emn and emphatic manner possible that he has 
power to lay down his life and to take it again, 
that no man taketh it from him, and whatever 
befalls him in those dark closing days of his 
earthly ministry befalls him, not of necessity 
but of his own free choice. So there is mystery 
here. It lies in the motives which led him to 
make this choice, with all that it involved of 
physical and mental suffering. And in trying to 
understand his motives, we cannot do better 
than to take his own words as our guide. 

According to St. John’s Gospel, the imme- 
diate occasion of the death of Jesus was the 
raising of Lazarus. As the author of the Fourth 
Gospel tells the story, it moves on with the 
inevitableness of a Greek tragedy, a story of 
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the deepening shadows which gathered about 
but could not eclipse the Divine Light. The 
first ten chapters tell of the growing hostility 
with which the Jewish authorities regarded 
Christ, their fear of his liberalism, their hatred 
of his wide charity, their dread of his influ- 
ence with the people. And the eleventh chapter 
tells of the august and gracious miracle which 
finally determined them in their murderous res- 
olution. “If we let him alone,” they said, “all 
men will believe on him; and the Romans will 
come and take away both our place and na- 
tion.” It was from the day of the raising of 
Lazarus that the chief priests and the Pharisees 
took counsel together to put Christ to death. 
Now it is quite plain that Jesus knew that 
this would be the outcome of his visit to Beth- 
any. Even his disciples feared it. They begged 
him not to leave his safe retreat in Perea and 
venture again into the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
_ “Master,” they said, “the Jews of late sought 
to stone thee; and goest thou thither again?” 
And when he declared his unalterable resolu- 
tion, Thomas spoke brave but despairing words 
to his fellow disciples: “Let us also go, that we 
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may die with him.” The Saviour’s love for his 
friends drew him back at the risk of his life to 
the neighbourhood of J erusalem. The raising of 
Lazarus is an illustration of his own words, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” It was 
with the shadow of his own cross falling upon 
him that he stood beside the grave of Lazarus. 

Speaking humanly, then, the immediate oc- 
casion of Christ’s death was this deed of friend- 
ship. But there are deeper and sublimer mean- 
ings. Christ’s life was given as a ransom not 
for one alone, but for many. “I, if I be lifted 
up,” he said, “will draw all men unto me.” And 
so, still taking his own words as our guide, we 
are led to the fact that he looked upon his death 
as possessing universal significance, aS pos- 
sessing saving power. We are led to the mys- 
tery which lies at the heart of our religion, the 
mystery of the self-giving of God in Christ 
which we know as the Atonement. 

It is good to be recalled to this fact, because 
this fact is central in our Christian faith. It is 
in virtue of this fact that the Christian reli- 
gion is what it has been so often in the past— 
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‘what it can always be when embraced in simple 
faith—a wonder-working religion, a faith which 
carries not only powers of gradual growth but 
also strange powers of release and sudden 
change, mysterious healings both for body and 
soul—above all, the spiritual miracle that we 
know of as conversion. There is a tendency 
nowadays to minimize the mystical elements in 
Christianity. There is an effort to reduce and 
water down its contents by an undue process of 
simplification. We are assured, for instance, 
that our creeds are of no particular signifi- 
cance, that what is vital in our faith is the sys- 
tem of social ethics which is to be found in the 
Sermon on the Mount. We are told that Chris- 
tianity is, after all, just a system of ethics, a 
broad and generous scheme for social ameliora- 
tion, and that if we will content ourselves with 
regarding and putting into practice the social 
tenets of our creed, we shall be doing enough. 

It is not enough. No Christian will under- 
value the importance of the social teachings of 
Jesus, or of the philanthropic aims and plans 
which find their chief incentive in his Gospel. 
It is quite true, as many are now telling us, 
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that the application of those principles would 
remould human society, that it would do away 
with a thousand forms of evil, and make life a 
blessed and hopeful thing for vast companies 
of men and women who are now plunged deep 
in misery and despair. All that is true. War, 
plague, pestilence, famine are preventable evils. 
The crowning horror of all the nameless horrors 
through which the world has passed during re- 
cent years is that they were unnecessary, that 
they could easily have been avoided. If society 
were to live for a single generation by the 
Golden Rule, war and pestilence and famine 
would be eliminated, the waste places of the 
earth redeemed, and the days of man be as the 
days of heaven on earth. But on the other hand, 
no Christian—no, and no true student of hu- 
man nature—believes that such changes can 
come about by mere knowledge of what is right. 
Knowledge is not what we lack. Utopias have 
been held before us for contemplation from 
Plato’s Republic to the latest speculations of 
H. G. Wells. We know the right. Every reli- 
gion has its ethical system. The Golden Rule 
can be found in the Old Testament, and, slightly 
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changed, even in the prudential maxims of Con- 
fucius. What we lack is not knowledge, but 
moral ability. What we need is not to be told 
more plainly our duty, but to be given strength 
to do it. The cry of St. Paul finds its echo in all 
sincere human consciousness, the cry of moral 
inability. ““Good is present with me, but how to 
perform it, that I know not. The good that I 
would I do not: the evil that I would not, that 
I do.” 

That is where mere humanitarianism breaks 
down. We need more than the social teachings 
of Jesus. We need the mystical elements in 
Christianity. “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister and to give his 
life a ransom.” We need the atoning life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ as a 
sin-bearing, sin-breaking, life-renewing energy. 
We need the God who was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself. We need this be- 
cause there is no other force great enough to 
break the dread entail of generations of moral 
evil. There is no other name given under heaven 
among men whereby we must be saved. 'Those 
who water down Christianity to mere humani- 
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tarianism fail to take into account the depress- 
ing fact of moral inability. When they tell men 
to be good in their own grace and wisdom and 
knowledge they are as those who tell sick men 
to enter the arena and wrestle, or who call upon 
the palsied to run a race. There is a word which 
one does not often see in newspaper headlines, 
but which lies beneath and under the deeds of 
violence and avarice and lust displayed in the 
headlines, a deeper word than vice or crime. 
That word is sin. Sin is a word which takes God 
into account. Sin is the word which explains 
the fact of moral inability. Moral inability is 
due to lack of fellowship with God, lack of life- 
giving intercourse with him. Sin is the thing 
that stands between men and the accomplish- 
ment of those fair and gracious personal and 
social destinies for which men are created. It 
is something very different from mere igno- 
rance. It is something infinitely more sinister. 
It is a sickness of the soul which stands in the 
way of noble and fruitful accomplishment. It 
is a poison in the blood which paralyzes the 
will. If there is to be social progress, social re- 
construction, something must first occur. There 
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must be the elimination of this poison. There 
must be the healing of this sickness of the soul. 
There must be a breaking of the power of sin. 
Christianity can be a religion of social recon- 
struction. Pray God for the coming of the day 
when it will be such, to an extent which will 
fulfil and surpass our fairest dreams! But be- 
fore that can come about, Christianity must be 
experienced by men and women as a religion 
of redemption. It must bring men to the Cross 
of Christ, and what it signifies, for the break- 
ing of the power of sin. 

That is the tremendous and eternal mean- 
ing of the death of Jesus. Whatever may be 
one’s theory of the Atonement, and at differ- 
ent times men have held many and widely dif- 
ferent theories—whatever one’s theory, the fact 
remains that the death of Jesus stands in some 
intimate and inevitable relation to this stub- 
born fact of sin. Sin caused that death, and 
thereby showed itself in its true colours. Then 
came mystery and saving intervention. God 
took that precious death and used it for the 
breaking of the power of sin. 


Sin caused the death of Jesus. The Blessed 
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Life came into this world, the world with which 
we are familiar. It was only nineteen hundred 
years ago, a little while as biologists now mea- 
sure time, and the conditions of it are therefore 
quite familiar. Its sins are only too painfully 
familiar, for there is not one of them that is 
not reproduced in our own society, not one that 
is not an old foe wearing a new mask. The fierce 
Pharisaic exclusiveness which would isolate the 
nation, repudiate its mission to the world, save 
itself by shutting out the Gentile world, is only 
too well known to us in the policy that would 
isolate America and repudiate America’s sav- 
ing mission. The pedantry and literalism and 
dead and lifeless reaction of the scribes is not 
unknown in academic and in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles. The time-serving of the Herodians and the 
haughty class-consciousness of the Sadduccees 
are represented by time-serving and class-con- 
sciousness among us. The brutality of the Ro- 
man soldiery is not unknown in police courts 
by victims of the third degree, nor the fickleness 
and moral levity which are still characteristic 
of what we call crowd psychology—that fickle- 
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the skies, and the next dashes him down and 
tramples him with bull-like ferocity. The moral 
indifference of Pilate is represented by the in- 
difference to spiritual things by bored, tired, 
indifferent men of the world to-day; the moral 
cowardice of Peter by our denials of the Gos- 
pel we profess. Do we, too, not know what it is 
to be ashamed of the Son of Man, and to deny 
him? The Blessed Life comes into this familiar 
world, and if we did not know the tragic story, 
we could surmise it. In a world constituted as 
this is, the very fact of active goodness pro- 
vokes violent and active hostility. In the case 
of Joan of Arc, of Savonarola, of John Hus, 
of William of Orange, of a thousand others, 
saviourhood has proved to be a synonym of 
martyrdom. So it was with that mightier Sa- 
viourhood, that holier Sainthood. The Blessed 
One came to us, bringing, in the likeness of 
man, the very and Eternal Goodness. He came 
unto his own, and his own received him not. He 
was despised and rejected, a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. 

This fact has sunk deeply into the minds 
and hearts of men, in every generation. It has 
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brought home to them, as nothing else possibly 
could, the realization of their vast and tragic 
need. And there is the initial step of moral 
progress. There can be no betterment in a man’s 
condition unless he realizes the need of better- 
ment. There can be no emerging from servi- 
tude unless there is a galling consciousness of 
servitude. The Cross of Christ sheds a great 
light of illumination upon the true and dread- 
ful character of sin. We take light views of 
moral evil until we are taught better. Bigotry, 
exclusiveness, fickleness, cowardice, moral in- 
difference do not appear to us as damning 
things, until we realize that it was such things 
as these that led to the rejection and the cruci- 
fixion of the Incarnate Son of God. But when 
that realization comes, with it comes moral 
awakening. With it comes the consciousness of 
individual responsibility. The things that slew 
Christ are not unknown to us. They are not 
foreign to us. They are not something to which 
we are superior. They are elements in our own 
nature. They define for us, until we are re- 
leased from them, the attitude of our own souls 
towards the Eternal Goodness. The mystics 
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have the logic on their side, as they so often do. 
When we are selfish and let famishing peoples 
die for want of what we can send them, when we 
are exclusive, and build walls of separation 
about our sheltered lives, when we are fickle, 
making good resolves and quickly breaking 
them, when we are indifferent to the claims of 
truth and love upon our lives—our sins are one 
with the sins of these remembered actors‘in the 
dark and tragic scenes of that first Holy Week. 

But that is not what makes the death of 
Jesus a Gospel of redemption. If it is first a 
revelation which convinces men of sin, last of 
all, best of all, it is a revelation of forgiving 
and redeeming love. “Behold the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world!” The 
words were spoken by John the Baptist at the 
outset of Christ’s ministry. They are equally 
applicable to the closing hours of that minis- 
try on Calvary. There was exhibited in its per- 
fection that divine love, that divine identifica- 
tion with humanity, which made the Cross the 
solemn, unutterably pathetic, unspeakably pre- 
cious symbol of man’s reconciliation with God. 
What is revealed in all the life of Jesus is the 
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Saviourhood of God. He comes into the world 
to live the life of fellowship with men. He finds 
sin in the world, and the fact of sin conditions 
that life: it is, it must be, a life of suffering. 
But by willingly enduring the suffering, by 
patiently bearing it, by still loving and still 
forgiving, he makes plain to men the unbreak- 
able nature of that fellowship. Sin has done its 
worst. It has scourged the body that was for 
three and thirty years the very ‘Temple of the 
Eternal, the dwelling-place of God among men. 
It has pierced with nails the feet that were tray- 
elling upon blessed errands, and hands lifted in 
the past to bless children, to heal the sick. It 
has scorned and rejected the high vision that 
saw the glorious mission of the nation and 
sought to keep the nation true. It has set at 
naught the charity that had room for the out- 
cast, fellowship with the forsaken, eager wel- 
come for the forlorn. It has blinded with death’s 
agony the eyes that never looked upon men ex- 
cept with the will to heal them, to bless them, 
to bring out truth in them, to lift them up. It 
has wreaked its fury, and there is no more that 
it can do. It shrinks stricken and silenced, and 
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behold, the Blessed One whom it strove to con- 
quer has conquered its worst fury, because he 
still pardons, he still loves. Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. 

Now we know what God is. God is the Sa- 
viourhood, revealed in Jesus Christ. God is the 
atoning love, the redeeming energy, given 
through Christ for the winning of a lost world 
back to faith and to obedience. The Crucified 
reigns from the tree. “I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” Year by year in indi- 
vidual lives—some time, God willing, in the lives 
of great communities and devoted churches and 
dedicated nations—that prophecy is being ful- 
filled. ““Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world!” If life has mean- 
ing, its meaning is here. If eternity has hope 
for us, its hope is written here. If God and man 
can come into fellowship of blessedness, they 
shall find fellowship here. “Behold the Lamb of 
God”? 
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THE PLACE OF DEPARTED SPIRITS 


Ir was at the ninth hour of the Jewish day, 
that is, at three o’clock in the afternoon, that 
our Saviour commended his spirit into the 
hands of his Father, bowed his head, and yielded 
up the ghost. The Jewish Sabbath began at 
sundown. We must think of the succeeding 
events of Good Friday as proceeding rapidly: 
the taking the body down from the cross; the 
coming forward of Joseph of Arimathea and ~ 
Nicodemus, secret disciples before, but now 
made bold by love and sorrow; and their inter- 
ment of the sacred body in the rock-hewn tomb. 
In that tomb wherein never man before was 
laid the body of Jesus rested until the dawn 
of Easter morning. But the spirit, the person- 
ality of Jesus did not rest there. “It was not 
possible that he should be holden of death.” 
Where was his spirit? How embodied? In what 
place and on what sacred errand? Those are 
questions which lead us into the realm of mys- 
tery. It is into that realm of mystery, that 
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place of departed spirits, that our thoughts fol- 
low Jesus in the late afternoon of the Great 
Atonement Day. 

He descended into hell. The doctrine of the 
descent into hell or Hades does not mean to the 
church to-day what it meant when it was in- 
troduced, some time in the eighth century, into 
the Apostles’? Creed. It was believed at that 
time that our blessed Lord went into the place 
of punishment for the purpose of meeting and 
overcoming Satan. Medieval poets described 
it as the harrowing of hell. But as the Christian 
centuries went by, this interpretation changed. 
Men began to entertain doubts of the truth of 
their traditional conceptions of hell. They be- 
gan to wonder whether in the many mansions 
of the Father’s house there really was a cham- 
ber given up to vindictive and endless torment. 
That life here is a momentous responsibility, 
that its good or evil choices affect the future 
destinies of the soul, that in the coming world 
there will be different and appropriate fates 
for different individuals,—that is something 
that we cannot question. For some the place of 
departed spirits will be a paradise, as it was to 
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the penitent thief who on the cross and in the 
latest hour prayed that Jesus would remember 
him. For others it will be, as St. Peter suggests 
in one of his epistles, a prison-house, a place 
of bitter chastisements and slow and painful 
remakings of self-ruined souls. But the doctrine 
of everlasting torment belongs to a very differ- 
ent category. Men have lost faith in it. They 
no longer are willing to believe that there is 
any sunless torture-chamber in the world to 
come. And so, although the words remain the 
same, the interpretation of them has changed, 
and when the American Prayer Book was put 
forth in 1789, a notable rubric was added which 
reflected the change. Permission was given to 
omit the words, “He descended into hell,” or 
to substitute for them the words, “He went into 


> which was de- 


the place of departed spirits, 
clared to express the real meaning of them. 
There is mystery still in the phrase, the mys- 
tery of the unknown, the unexplored. But there 
is no longer terror in it. Instead there is deep 
and abiding comfort, because the solemn fact 
of coming death confronts us all, and we would 
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this world into which, one by one, all of us are 
to pass. 

We begin with the great fact that such a 
world exists. There is a place of departed spir- 
its. Death was not nature’s final word to Jesus 
Christ. It will not be nature’s final word to us 
whom he has called his brethren. We believe 
that part of us, and that part the vital, the es- 
sential part, survives death. We believe that 
after death we shall go on living in some new 
environment, adapting ourselves as best we may 
to the changed conditions that we encounter. 

We believe this extraordinary thing for 
many reasons. One of our reasons for believing 
it is that practically everybody else does so. 
Behind the Christian revelation of immortality 
there is a vast background of natural expecta- 
tion, of natural and instinctive hope and long- 
ing, with which the Christian revelation per- 
fectly accords and which it perfectly confirms. 
This instinctive expectation is very wonder- 
ful. It is wonderful to know that when Homer 
was wandering through the cities of Greece he 
sang of a shadowy underwold where good men 
would enjoy happy experiences and bad men 
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would meet with retributive justice. It is won- 
derful to know that even earlier than that the 
wise Egyptians were teaching the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. It is wonderful to 
know that not only all of Christendom but also 
most of heathendom, not only all Christians and 
Jews and Mohammedans, but men whose reli- 
gions are entirely different from our own,—the 
Japanese with his ancestor-worship, the North 
American Indian with his happy hunting- 
ground, the fierce old Viking with his boister- 
ous Valhalla,—men of many ages, men of many 
nations, men of many creeds, all unite in be- 
lieving that death is not the end. There are ex- 
ceptions, but the exceptions make the consen- 
sus of belief all the more overwhelming. It 
would be strange indeed, and without parallel 
in our experience, if nature in this single in- 
stance had planted in our minds a belief that 
is baseless, an expectation that is without war- 
rant, a hope that has no equivalent reality. 
And to the argument from the universal an- 
ticipation, the Christian adds the argument 
from experience. One there is, his guide, his 
leader, his friend, his saviour, his elder brother, 
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who has entered the place of departed spirits 
and come back to us, come back to tell us some- 
thing of what awaits us there. What all men 
everywhere and at all times anticipate, what the 
instincts and moral nature of men alike demand, 
Jesus Christ has revealed. That is the firm 
foundation on which our faith is built. 

And then we come to the second question and 
the second answer. What is it that survives 
death? What part is there of us which death 
has no power to destroy? How clothed, with 
what possessions, do we pass into the coming 
world? And the answer is, the immaterial part 
of us, the spiritual part of us, the part that 
cannot be seen. There exists, hidden from the 
sight of all men, yet present in every living 
man throughout the entire course and range 
of his life, a vital principle, a second and in- 
visible self which moulds its body from sur- 
rounding nature. In that, not in the body that 
it moulds, the man is present, his personal iden- 
tity consists. Whatever can be seen, under the 
microscope or with the naked eye, is material, 
and therefore mortal. The things which are seen 
are temporal, the things which are not seen are 
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eternal. Whatever part of us cannot be seen 
with the microscope or with the naked eye, that 
part of us is spiritual. Death will not rob us of 
it, but we shall carry it with us into the place 
of departed spirits, and there in some unknown 
but utterly appropriate fashion it will clothe 
us. All our memories, and they are many, all 
our desires, and they are more than we can 
number, all the interests and antagonisms of 
life, its hopes and fears, its right and wrong 
decisions, its acknowledgments and its denials, 
—all of these in their entirety are built up at 
last into what St. Paul calls the spiritual body, 
the inward and immortal personality. These we 
shall take with us. They will determine with ab- 
solute justice our condition in the future world. 
The mind builds the body, and the mind grows 
to resemble that upon which its gaze is fixed. 
If it fixes its gaze upon the world, it will grow 
worldly. If it fixes its gaze upon the Lamb of 
God, it will grow heavenly. If it seeks its own 
selfish gratification, 1t will grow hideous. If it 
seeks the good of others, it will grow beautiful. 
If it loves and cherishes sin, it will build a body 
of sin. If it loves and strives for virtue, it will 
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build itself a heaven. Even here the spiritual 
body shines through the fleshly screen as 
through a veil, and in one measure we can al- 
ready determine by it a man’s character. There 
are men and women whose very look is a bene- 
diction; we take knowledge of them that they 
have been with Jesus. There the veil of flesh 
will be utterly and forever done away with. 
We shall see face to face. We shall know even 
as we are known. 

“He went into the place of departed spirits.” 
Real worlds for real personalities,—tha: is 
what is implied in this august doctrine of the 
creed. The key-note of the Christian religion is 
belief in personality, in its absolute worth, in its 
- capacity for redemption, and in its infinite pos- 
sibilities of development. Where those worlds 
are located, we cannot say. They may be at the 
farthest confines of star-sprinkled space: and 
certainly any difficulty that the imagination 
finds in picturing the immortality of the num- 
berless souls that have gone out from this world 
is more than answered by the vastness of the 
universe that modern science has disclosed to 
us. Or it may be that this earth here, which we 
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know so well, and love so well, will be, for a 
while at least, the scene of our future activi- 
ties. It may be that those whom we mistakenly 
call the dead are still among us, not disem- 
bodied spirits, but spirits embodied in some 
finer sort of matter, invisible to our corporeal 
eyes. It is certain that we have not begun in 
one life-time to exhaust the charm and interest 
of this world in which we live. We cannot be- 
lieve that all that attracts us in the aspects of 
nature,—the solemn grandeur of the mountains, 
the blossoming of trees, the morning song of 
birds,—we cannot believe that these things 
which have power to stir in us so poignant 
pleasure are denied to or withheld from the 
souls who learned to love them first while they 
were still in the flesh. Existence in the flesh car- 
ries with it many limitations. The beautiful as- 
pects of the physical creation are dimmed by 
the imperfections of our organs of sight and 
hearing, which convey to us only an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of nature’s sights and nature’s 
utterances. They are dimmed by our apprehen- 
sions, for we know that we cannot long con- 
tinue to enjoy them. Most of all, they are 
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dimmed by our consciousness of unworthiness. 
There is a strange sadness associated with per- 
fect beauty: we feel out of accord with the per- 
fection upon which we look. What delight to 
meet nature at last upon more nearly equal 
terms, delivered from the burden of the flesh 
and purged of all its sins: to have eyes and ears 
for all her voices, calmness to observe her altera- 
tions; purity of heart that her glowing beauty 
will not daunt! 

And whatever else we imagine, let us not 
think of the place of departed spirits as a place 
of monotony. We must not think of the future 
life as deficient in activity, in progress, and in 
growth. A tree grows to its full height, and 
spreads out its wide branches, and scatters its 
cones upon the earth that it may engender other 
trees, and then its day is done. It dies because 
there is nothing left for it to do. But a mind 
can go on growing indefinitely, and we do not 
feel that it is violating the laws of its existence. 
On the contrary, we feel that it is fulfilling 
them, that it was meant to grow. We feel that 
the sum total of knowledge possible to the mind 
is not comprised in all this world contains of 
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truth and incident and principle. Beyond this 
are other worlds, stretching out in mysterious 
possibility and magnificent profusion. As with 
knowledge, so with affection. The heart can 
make room for new friends without letting go 
of the old. Fellowship even here is the chief joy 
of life. Who can set the limits to its attain- 
ments hereafter? We are meant to enlarge the 
world of our affections just as we are meant to 
enlarge the world of our perceptions. We are 
meant to add year by year to the child world 
of father, mother, brothers and sisters and 
nurses. We are meant to add comrades innu- 
merable along the highway of life, and the heart 
is happiest and healthiest and truest to the laws 
of its existence that makes room for a world of 
friends. 

“He went into the place of departed spirits.” 
What paradise is, where it is, what the condi- 
tions of life are there, we shall have to wait till 
our arrival to discover. Possibly the conditions 
will be extraordinarily unfamiliar. Possibly 
they will not be as unlike those of our present 
life as we imagine that they will be. One likes 
to remember that paradise is a Greek word 
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meaning park. It is suggestive of the beautiful 
world of nature, the world of sunrise and sun- 
set, of spring and summer, of all the tender 
new beginnings of life, of all the various and 
enchanting beauty of nature at which one gazes 
with never-wearying eyes. If this world were 
only free from sin, it would be difficult to imag- 
ine any fairer place. But the main thing 1s 
companionship. It is people, after all, not pros- 
pects, who make life fair and meaningful for 
us. It is in the society of friends, of loved ones, 
that our ultimate satisfactions lie. “Where I 
am, there ye may be also.” It is our Saviour’s 
promise, and we ask no more. To be with him, 
and with those we love in him, is paradise. 'To 
be with him and them forever, to find in some 
eternal fulfilment all we have willed and hoped 
and dreamed of good come true, is to look for- 
ward to an eternity of blessedness, an eternity 
which reconciles us to the deathlessness of our 
own spirits. It is to this eternity of blessedness 
that Calvary points. It is this that God’s aton- 
ing love makes possible. The cross is the symbol 
of all victory, victory over sin, victory over 
death which is the consequence of sin. 
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THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST 


In the Feast of the Ascension we commemo- 
rate the full accomplishment of the earthly mis- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ and his return in 
triumph to the heavenly places from which he 
came to bring redemption. It was a personal ex- 
perience of the Lord Jesus. But like every other 
personal experience of his, it has significance 
for us. That is what the Incarnation of the Son 
of God means. It means his union with human- 
ity in such wise that all that he did or suf- 
fered on earth he did and suffered as man. His 
birth had this universal significance. The wide 
world celebrates the feast of his N ativity, and 
dates history from his advent. His death upon 
the cross has this universal significance. 

“We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains he had to bear, 


But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there.” 


His rising again from the dead has this uni- 
versal significance. The joy of Easter is a cos- 
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mic joy. It extends even the bounds of human- 
ity and embraces a creation which “groaneth 
and travaileth, waiting for the manifestation 
of the sons of God.” And so also the ascension 
of the Saviour had this universal significance. 
Manhood entered with him into the heavenly 
places, and Jesus, seated at God’s right hand, 
is the pledge and earnest of a redeemed hu- 
manity’s future. The thought is expressed with 
solemn and matchless beauty in the words of 
the “Te Deum”: “When thou hadst overcome 
the sharpness of death, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 

We need that heavenly kingdom opened to 
our imagination. We need to know something 
of the coming world and the terms of its ex- 
istence here and now. The man who can face 
death with equanimity must be either very base, 
or very noble. Base men, to whom life means lit- 
tle because their minds are little, have no great 
desire for its continuance. Nothing is more 
common than for condemned criminals to go 
callously and with bravado to the gallows. And 
noble men, even when they are not Christians, 
face death with equanimity because like Soc- 
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rates they are convinced that no evil can befall 
a good man, whether he live or die. But most 
men and women are not by nature capable of 
either of these two extremes. And when men 
and women are bound to other people by ties 
of strong affection, death is especially formi- 
dable because it means separation; and if they 
have no religious faith to sustain them, it means 
desperate sorrow. No wonder there is so gen- 
eral shrinking from the thought of the earthly 
life, and so general sadness in the contempla- 
tion of it! The old Roman poet was voicing a 
universal experience when he declared that there 
are tears in things, and that the sense of man’s 
mortality saddens the mind. 

This sadness often finds beautiful and poign- 
ant expression. One remembers the speech of 
an aged nobleman of Northumbria thirteen 
hundred years ago, while King Edwin and his 
court were deliberating whether or not to ac- 
cept the new religion preached by Paulinus. 
“The life of man, O King,” he said, “in com- 
parison with that unknown life beyond, is like 
a sparrow’s flight through the hall, when ye sit 
in winter-time at meat, a goodly fire on the 
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hearth, but the snow-storms beating without. 
The sparrow flies in through one door, and for 
a while is safe in the warmth; but then he flies 
out at another door into the dark winter from 
whence he came. So is the life of man for a 
short space; but of what he was before and of 
what is to follow after we have no knowledge.” 

That, too, was the philosophy of the Persian 
poet whose doubt and whose hopelessness are 
immortalized in the quatrains of the Rubdiyat: 


“The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter; and the Bird is on the Wing.” 


Incoming and outgoing! The flight of a swal- 
low, which visits for a moment some warm and 
friendly roof-beam, and then darts forth again 
into the dark. The visit of a wanderer who 
looks wistfully into some well-lighted room, and 
enters it, and shares for a night its hospitable 
cheer, and in the grey of the morning—is not 
early morning the usual time of death?—steals 
down the stairs and issues forth without tarry- 
ing to say farewell. 

Is that a true picture of human existence? 
Is that the meaning of our journeyings? Is life 
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only a homeless journeying from dark to dark ; 
an aimless beat of feeble, frightened wings? 
Contrast the picture presented in the great 
words in which Jesus bade farewell to his dis- 
ciples: “I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go to the Father: and whither I go ye 
know, and the way ye know.” 

No instinct is deeper-rooted, and no memory 
is more tenacious, than those associated with 
the love of home. For those whose boyhood and 
girlhood has been happy, the memory of home 
is an enchanted thing. It draws the thoughts of 
the wayfarer from the ends of the earth back 
to the place from which he went forth. It claims 
for itself all subtle and elusive associations; it 
relates itself to all the pristine things of life; 
sights and sounds and odours that tantalize by 
their suggestiveness. The sight of goldenrod 
can awaken it; or the sound of a cowbell in the 
distance; or the smell of wood smoke, or of 
leaves in the forest after rain. In the case of 
those whose childhood was not altogether 
happy, or who through the pressure of poverty, 
emigrated from the country of their birth, even 
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in their case the memory of home has still its 
deep attraction. There are some forty Bristols 
in as many states, all harking back to the great 
English port whence the Cabots, father and 
son, and after them so many more adventurers 
set sail. It is said that one of the reasons why 
emigrants from temperate zones do not thrive 
in the tropics is because the tropical scenery 1s 
so different from that to which they have been 
accustomed. It is easier for their bodies to be- 
come adjusted to changed climates than for 
their minds to become adjusted to changed 
scenic conditions: to the bright colours and 
exotic odours of the tropics, to the rank exuber- 
ance of its vegetation, to the waving of palm- 
trees over their heads when in boyhood they 
looked up into the branches of the pine. How- 
ever that may be, in the very naming of the 
new world there is pathetic evidence of tender- 
ness for the old. The Scotchman must have his 
Nova Scotia; the Hollander his Dutch East 
Indies; the Englishman his New York and New 
Jersey; the Welshman his New South Wales. 
The outgoings from the old world are pre- 
served, and memory cherishes them, and binds 
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up with them in indissoluble association the in- 
comings into the new. 

And so it is with those greater and more 
mysterious journeyings to which reference has 
already been made, the outgoings and incom- 
ings of man’s spirit. These, too, are in some 
sense or other a journeying forth and a return- 
ing. Wordsworth so regarded them: 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that riseth with us, our life’s star, | 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar.” 


The words are poetry, for the belief that is 
expressed in them is an instinctive belief, and 
all the stronger, perhaps, because it is instinc- 
tive. Instinct is the everlasting reminder of 
what we once knew, or of what our fathers’ 
fathers knew, but which is now locked in ob- 
scure and deep recesses of the mind of which 
memory no longer holds the key. Instinct is the 
voice of nature reminding us of a forgotten 
past. In the restlessness of men and women, in 
the nostalgia of their spirits, in their blind 
gropings of desire for something better, freer, 
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more beautiful than earth can give them, in all 
these instinctive movements and prophesyings 
there is found the confirmation of the poet’s 
words: 


“The soul that riseth with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


“I came forth from the Father,” said Jesus, 
“and am come into the world; again I leave the 
world and go to the Father.” How divinely 
clear to his unsullied spirit were the meanings 
of men’s religious instincts, the truths which 
sin and worldliness seek to blind and stifle and 
strangle in us: the truth that the immaterial, 
the immortal part of us is made in God’s image ; 
the truth that our souls are homesick for an 
- environment calmer than their present environ- 
ment and more holy; the truth that we too came 
forth from God and cannot be at peace until we 
find Him! 

There was a time when the discovery of cer- 
tain eccentricities in the orbits of planets led 
men to fear that the solar system would not al- 
ways hold together, but might some day plunge 
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dreadfully into the bottomless abyss of space. 
Deeper investigation of these phenomena led 
La Grange to the discovery that in consequence 
of a certain relationship which prevails in the 
system, all orbits return again to their original 
condition. Thereupon he formulated what has 
been termed the noblest truth of astronomical 
science, the doctrine of the cyclar mutation and 
return. 

In the most beautiful and blessed of all the 
parables, the parable of the Prodigal Son, our 
blessed Lord has set forth a spiritual counter- 
part of this doctrine of cyclar mutation and 
return. He has showed with a sternness as un- 
sparing as the surgeon’s knife, the miserable 
consequence of sin. The going forth from God 
into sin is not a going forth into freedom. It 1s 
a going forth into bondage. It is not a going 
forth into happiness. It is a going forth into 
misery. But that is not the end. Sin will con- 
tinue to bring forth misery and famine and 
wretchedness until misery and famine and. 
wretchedness awaken homesickness, and home- 
sickness awakens repentance, and repentance 
leads to the great decision. “I will arise and go 
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unto my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned.” And then,—the great gracious- 
ness of it!—‘“while he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him.” “This my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 
So Jesus reassures the penitent. So he shows 
how God preserves our goings out and our com- 
ings in. So by his glorious resurrection and as- 
cension he lays to rest the darkest doubt that 
can torment us, the doubt of his providence, 
and shows us the law of the cyclar return writ- 
ten in unconquerable and everlasting love. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE KINGDOM OF 
CHRIST 

Recoenition of the kingly offices and of the 
supreme authority of Christ is needed at the 
present hour. If the agony of warring men and 
states has taught us anything, it has taught us 
that outside of this heavenly dominion there is 
and there can be neither peace nor safety. It 
was for its denial of the sovereignty of Christ in 
human affairs that the world was visited with 
unparalleled affliction. It will be through rec- 
ognition of his authority and through submis- 
sion to his gracious sway that men and nations 
will find health and salvation. 

It is encouraging to note that this principle 
is now receiving the attention and support of 
organized religion. One of the earliest and most 
impressive indications is to be found in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Lambeth Conference of 
1920, under the heading, Christianity and In- 
ternational Relations. 'The resolution reads: 
“We rejoice that in these times of peril God is 
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giving to His Church a fresh vision of His pur- 
pose to establish a Kingdom in which all the 
nations of the earth shall be united as one fam- 
ily in righteousness and peace. We hold that 
this can only come through the acceptance of 
the sovereignty of Our Lord Jesus Christ and 
of his teaching, and through the application of 
the principles of brotherhood, justice, and un- 
selfishness, to individuals and nations alike.” 
In the Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work held in Stockholm in 1925, this fresh 
vision of God’s purpose to establish on earth 
the Kingdom of His Son was central and de- 
termining, giving a character of singular nobil- 
ity to the deliberations of that great assembly. 
And more recently a notable Encyclical Letter 
has been sent by Pope Pius XI to Ordinaries in 
communion with the See of Rome which is of 
the same tenor, and which contains the follow- 
ing among other memorable statements: “Nor 
should individuals think that domestic and civil 
groups, because they form a society, are less 
under the power of Christ than the individual. 
There is but one and the same source of sal- 
vation for an individual and the community 
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. . . there is but one and the same author of 
public prosperity and true salvation for the 
citizen as for the commonwealth.” 

When one considers the power and influence 
of the great Communion whose earthly head has 
given expression so persuasive to convictions so 
weighty, one wishes earnestly that the Church 
of Rome had found it possible to participate in 
the Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work held in Stockholm in 1925. This Confer- 
ence was epoch-making in its scope and spirit, 
and only the absence of representatives of the 
Church of Rome kept it from being ecumenical. 
The loss occasioned by their absence was mu- 
tual. Those who were present would have gained 
by closer acquaintance with the world-wide mis- 
sionary interests of the Roman Church, its 
methods of organization, and its opposition to 
certain exaggerated types of nationalistic 
thought and expression. Most of all they would 
have been impressed by Rome’s emphasis upon 
what Professor Otto, in his great book Das 
Heilige, describes as Mysterium tremendum, 
the elements of awfulness and overpowering- 
ness in religion. Religion is more than morality 
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alone, and more even than morality touched 
with emotion. It finds expression in moral be- 
haviour, and in the whole range of philan- 
thropic interests and activities denoted by the 
term “social service,” but these do not exhaust 
its meaning. Beside the cup of cold water given 
in Christ’s name must be counted the alabaster 
box of ointment of spikenard, very precious, 
poured out in devotion and in adoration. There 
is a place in religion for the emotions of which 
the alabaster box of ointment is the lovely sym- 
bol: awe, wonder, reverence, and rapt devotion. 
If Christian life and Christian work are to be 
rendered fully effective, they must take account 
of these things more largely. They must be 
quickened by a deeper consciousness of the Sac- 
ramental Presence and power of the Holy One, 
who is God over all, blessed for evermore; who 
is separated from man by the abyss of dreadful 
majesty which separates the creature from the 
Creator, but also united with man in the in- 
effable grace and mystery of the Incarnation. 
On the other hand, the loss of our separated 
brethren of the Church of Rome by isolation 
from the remaining and larger part of Chris- 
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tendom is fully as great as any which their ab- 
sence from its joint deliberations may occasion. 
The Churches of the Reformed Faith, and the 
national churches of the Eastern Orthodox 
Communion have treasures of Christian expe- 
rience which, if shared, would enrich the life 
and work of the Roman Church in ways past 
reckoning. Closer contact with the former 
would assist Rome in solving great problems of 
education in self-government among peoples of 
the Roman obedience, multitudes of whom are 
quite illiterate and have no adequate conception 
of their political responsibilities. Closer contact 
with the Eastern Orthodox Church would have 
saved Rome from adding to its creed two new 
dogmas which are totally devoid of warrants 
either in the Scriptures or in ecumenical belief : 
the dogmas of the Infallibility of the Pope, and 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary: i. ¢., her immunity from original 
sm. These two dogmas, put forth officially as 
lately as the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are a bar to church unity, and the neces- 
sity of some time rescinding them is an embar- 
rassment which the western church, if it had 
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taken counsel with the more conservative East- 
ern Orthodox Church, might have been spared. 

Coming to the specific proposal made in the 
Encyclical Letter, that the last Sunday in Oc- 
tober be set apart for a new Festival of the 
Kingdom of Christ, one is moved to inquire into 
the precise meaning attached by the Pope to 
the observance of the Festival, and especially 
to the connotations of the word “laicism” for 
which he believes it will be a corrective. The 
noun is not to be found in the Century Dic- 
tionary, but the verb from which it is evidently 
derived, laicize, means to deprive of a clerical 
character or relation. As applied to politics, it 
would appear to be antithesis of clericalism, or 
the principle of clerical control over education, 
marriage laws, public charities, and the like. 
As Americans, we do not agree with the conten- 
tions of the Pope in this matter. Our govern- 
ment is founded upon an absolute separation 
between church and state which, although it 
has its difficulties, notably in the matter of pro- 
viding for religious education, is, we believe, 
greatly superior to clerical control. The un- 
happy course of clericalism in the Latin coun- 
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tries of Europe, and also in Latin America, 
does not give countenance to the Pope’s assump- 
tion that “laicism” is “the disease of the age” 
or the chief cause of the ills by which it is 
afflicted. Furthermore, while we warmly agree 
with what the Pope has said of the evils of un- 
bridled nationalism, it is to be noticed that 
these evils are not inherent, but are due to ex- 
aggerations or perversions of a sentiment which 
of itself is not only justifiable, but wholesome 
and even sacred. Nationalism, rightly inter- 
preted, is a sacred thing. The world is richer 
for its diversities, for its distinctive and na- 
tional literatures, for its different national cus- 
toms and emphases, and for all the interchange 
of chattels and of ideas which national diversi- 
ties make possible. It is only when men make an 
idol of the state, and put it beyond law, beyond 
good and evil, beyond all the restraints and 
safeguards which hedge about our corporate 
human life, that nationalism degenerates into 
chauvinism and becomes dangerous. 

We welcome whole-heartedly the emphasis of 
the Encyclical Letter upon the Kingdom and 
the kingly offices of our common Lord. We share 
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the writer’s hope that concentration of thought 
upon these things will draw more closely to- 
gether all who recognize our Lord’s supremacy, 
and the divine authority of his sway. Men who 
work for the same ultimate ends, and who ac- 
knowledge the same ultimate authority, are al- 
ready united by spiritual bonds more potent 
than those of intellectual agreement. They 
learn in time, through working and praying to- 
gether, to think together also. That is quite 
different from thinking alike, and much more 
significant and fruitful. 

As to adopting the last Sunday in October 
for the observance of the new Festival, that is 
another question. One wishes more strongly 
than ever that Rome had been represented at 
the Stockholm Conference, and that the pro- 
posal had been made then and there for con- 
sideration, and possibly for united action, by 
the whole Christian world as there represented. 
No one branch of the universal church can 
well take independent action in a matter which 
affects the liturgical worship of all. Where a 
practical difficulty emerges is that, by acting 
independently and without conference in the 
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matter of setting a date for the Festival, the 
Pope has lessened the likelihood of such joint 
action. Much is to be said in favour of the Sun- 
day which he has selected. But there are also 
objections to be considered, and while we do not 
share the belief expressed by the Lutherans in 
America that this particular date was selected 
in order to supplant their commemoration of 
the Protestant Reformation, it would be un- 
fortunate if any date were to be fixed upon to 
which so numerous and representative a body 
of Christian people were impelled to take ex- 
ception. 

One wishes that the Sunday selected for the 
observance of this new Festival had been the 
Sunday after Ascension Day, commonly known 
as Expectation Sunday. The connection of the 
hopes and convictions to be expressed in it with 
the Feast of the Ascension is so evident that it 
does not require elaboration. The Collect for 
the day begins, “O God, the King of glory, who 
hast exalted thine only Son Jesus Christ with 
great triumph unto thy kingdom in heaven.” 
The Epistle concludes with the words, “That 
God in all things may be glorified through 
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Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and dominion 
for ever and ever.” The Gospel contains the 
Saviour’s promise to send the Spirit of truth, 
through whose inspiration as Lord and Giver 
of life the Kingdom of Christ is to be estab- 
lished. And the Sunday after Ascension Day 
comes at a time in the natural cycle of the 
church year when the hearts and consciences 
of Christians are moved by recollection of the 
final words of the Lord Jesus before his tri- 
umphant exaltation. “All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and 
make disciples of all nations.” 

As for the celebration of this new Festival 
upon a date different from that selected by the 
Pope, the point may wait for final adjustment, 
as did the observance of Easter. Pending such 
adjustment, we may well make our own, and 
employ in this connection, with slight modifica- 
tions, the moving prayer with which Pius XI 
concludes his memorable Encyclical. “Be thou 
King, O Lord, not only of the faithful who 
have never forsaken thee, but also of the prodi- 
gal children who have abandoned thee; grant 
that they may quickly return to their Father’s 
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house, lest they die of wretchedness and hunger. 
Be thou King of those who are deceived by er- 
roneous opinions, or whom discord keeps aloof, 
and call them back to the harbour of truth and 
unity of faith, so that soon there may be but 
one flock and one Shepherd. Grant, O Lord, to 
thy church assurance of freedom and immu- 
nity from harm; give peace and order to all 
nations, and make the earth resound from pole 
to pole with one cry: Praise to Him who hath 
wrought our salvation; to Him be glory and 
honour forever. Amen.” 
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